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M. Ak EN fair, lay Sherlock by, 
His doctrine is deceiving ; 

For whilſt he teaches us to die, 
He cheats us of our living. 


To die's a leſſon we ſhall know 
Too ſoon, without a maſter ; 

Then let us only ſtudy now 
How we may live the faſter. 


To live's to love, to bleſs, be bleft 
With mutual inclination ; 

Share then my ardour in your breaft, 

F And kindly meet my paſſion. 


But if thus bleſs'd I may not live, 
And pity you deny, 

To me at leaſt your Sherlock give, 
"Tis I muſt learn to die. 


SONG II. 


WW Hen Fanny blooming fair 
Firſt caught my raviſh'd ſight, 
Pleas'd with her ſhape and air, 
I felt a ſtrange delight : 
Whilſt eagerly I gaz'd, 
Admiring ev'ry part, 
And ev'ry feature prais'd, 
She ſtole into my heart. 
In her bewitching eyes 
Ten thouſand loves app?zr ; 
There Cupid basking lies, 
His ſhafts are hoarded ther?. 
| A Her 


[2] 
Her blooming cheeks are dy'd 
With colour all their own, 
Excelling far the pride 
Of roſes new!y blown. 


Her well-turn'd limbs confeſs. - + 
The lucky hand of Tοỹ;;jñ ö 
Her features all expreſs 
The beauteous queen of love: 
What flames my nerves invade; _ 
When I behold the breaſt 
Of that too charming maid : 8 * 
Riſe, ſuing to be preſt ! 


Venus round Fanny's waiſt, 

Has her own Geſtus bound, 
There guardian Cupidi grace, 

And dance the circle round. 
How happy muſt he be, 

Who ſhall her zone unlooſe ! ! 
That bliſs to all, but me, 

May heaven and ſhe refuſe, 


SONG III. 


Henever, Chloe, I begin | 
Your heart, like mine, to moye, 
You tell me of the crying fin | 
Of unchaſte lawleſs love, 
How can that paſſion. be a ſin, 
Which gave to Chloe birth? 
How can thoſe joys but be divine, 
W hich make a heaven on earth? 
To wed, mankind the prieſts trapann'd, 
By ſome fly fallacy, 
And "difobey' d God's great command, 
Increaſe and multiply. 
Vou ſay that love's a crime; content: 
Vet this allow you muſt, 1 N 
More joy's in heav'n if ane repent, 
Than over ninety juſt, 


; Sin 


zin 


[3] 
Yin then, dear girl, for heaven's fake, 
Repent, and be forgiven ; 
Bleſs me, then by repentance make 
A holiday in heav'n. 


SONG VV. 


1 Said to my heart, between ſleeping and waking, 
Thou wild thing, that always art leaping cr 
| aching, | 
What black, brown, or fair, in what clime or what 
nation, 
By turns, has not taught thee a pit-a-pat-ation ? 
Thus accus d, the wild thing gave this ſober reply: 
See the heart without motion, tho' Celia paſs'd by; 
Not the beauty ſhe has, nor the wit that ſhe borrows, 
Gives the eye any joye, or the heart any ſorrous. 
When our Sappho appears, ſhe whoſe wit's ſo re- 
fin'd | 


5 W : 
Iam forc'd to applaud, with the reſt of mankind; 
Whatever ſhe ſays, is with ſpirit and fire; 

Ev'ry word I attend, but I only admire, 
Prudentia as vainly would put in her claim, 


Ever gazing on heaven, tho' man is her aim: 


*Tis love, not devotion, that turns up her eyes, 
Thoſe ſtars of this world are too good for the skies. 
But Chloe, ſo lively, ſo eaſy, ſo fair, 

Her wit ſo genteel, without art, without care, 
When ſhe comes in my way, the motion, the pain, 
The lea pings, the achings, return all again. 

O wonderful creature ! a woman of reaſon! 
Never gra ve out of pride, never gay out of ſeaſon: 
hen ſo eaſy to gueſs who this angel ſhould be, 
ou'd one think Mrs, H—d ne er dream'd it was 

ſhe ? | 


SO NO. Y, 


AS once finding fair Daphne alone, 
Diſcover'd his love in a paſſionate tone, 
He told her, and bound it with many a curſe; 
He was ready to take her for better and worſe: 
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Then talk d of the ſmart, 
And the hole in his heart 
Jo large, one might drive thro* the paſſage a cart. 
But the filly coy maid, to the god's great amazement, 
Sprung away from his arms, and leap'd thro' the 
caſement. 
He following, cry'd out, my life, and my dear, 
Return to your lover, and lay by your fear ; 
You think me,perhaps, ſome ſcoundrel, or whoreſon ; 
Alas! I've no wicked deſign on your perſon. 
I'm a god by my trade, 
Young, plump, and well made; 
Then let me careſs thee, and be not afraid. 
But ſtill ſhe kept running, and flew like the wind, 
While the poor purſy god came pantin} behind. 
I'm the chief of phyſicians, and none of the college 
Muſt be mention'd with me, for experience and 
knowledge | 
Zach herb, flow'r, and plant, by its name I can call, 
And do more than the beſt ſeventh ſon of them all. 
With my powder and pills, 
I cure all the ills 
That ſweep off ſuch numbers each week in the bills, 
But ſtill ſhe kept running, and flew like the wind, 
While the poor purſy god came panting behind, 
Beſides I'm a poet, child, into the bargain, 
And top all the writers of fam'd Covent-garden 5 
I'm the prop of the ſtage, and the pattern of wit; 
I ſet my own ſonnets, and ſing to my kit: 
I'm at Vill's all the day 
And each night at the play, 
And verſes I make faſt as hops, as they ſay. 
When ſhe heard him talk thus, ſhe redoubled Yer 


ſpeed, 
And flew like a whore from a conftable freed. 

Now had our wiſe lover (but lovers are blind) 
In the language of Lombard. ftreer, told her his mind; 
Look, lady, what here is, tis plenty of money; 
Od bubs, I muſt ſwinge thee, my joy, and my honey. 


I fit 


AS 


I fit next the chair, 

And ſhall ſhortly be mayor, 
Neither Clayton nor Duncomb with me can compare: 1 
Tho' as wrinkledas Prim, as deform'd as the devil, 4 
The god had ſucceeded, the nymph had been civil. 


SON G VI. 


Dy Colin, prevent my warm bluſhes, | 
Since how can I ſpzak without pain? | 
My eyes have oft told you my wiſhes, 4 

Oh can't you their meaning explain? j 
My paſſion would loſe by expreſſion, | 
And you too might cruelly blame ; .H 
Then don't you expect a confeſſion 1 
Of what is too tender to name: F 
Since yours is the province of ſpeaking, 
Why ſhould you expect it from me? ! 
Our wiſhes ſhould be in our keeping, 
Till you tell us what they ſhould be, 
Then quickly why don't you diſcover? 
Did your heart feel ſuch tortures as mine, 
I need not tell over and over 
What I in my boſom confine, 


SONG VI. 


Dur madam, when ladies are willing, 

A man needs muſt look like a fool, 
For me, I would not give a ſhilling 

For one that can love out of rule : 
At leaſt you ſhould wait for our offers, 

Nor ſnatch like old maids in deſpair ; 
If you' ve liv'd to theſe years without profers, 

Your fighs are now loſt in the air, 


You ſhould leave us to gueſs at your meaning, 
And not ſpeak the matter too plain; 

"Tis ours to be forward and puſhing, 
And yours to affect a diſdain : 


A 3 That 
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That you're in a terrible tak ing, 
By all your fond oglings I ſee : 

But the fruit that will fall without ſhaking, 
Indeed is too mellow for me, 


SONG VII. 


H OW hardly I conceal my tears! 
How oft did I complain ! 
When many tedious days my fears 
Told me, I loy'd in vain, 
But now my joys as wild are grown, 
And hard to be conceal'd ; 
Sorrow may make a filent moan, 
But joy will be reveal'd, 
I tell it to the bleating flocks, 
To ev'ry ſtream and tree, 
And bleſs the hollow murmuring rocks, 
For echoing back to me. | 
Thus you may ſee with how much joy 
We, what we wiſh, believe; 
Tis hard ſuch paſſion to deſtroy, 
But eaſy to deceive. 


SONG IX. 


J retben, when you ſee me fly, 
Why ſhon'd that your fear create ? 
Maids may be as often ſhy, 
Out cf love, as out of hate: 
When from you 1 fly away, 
Tis becaule I fear to ſtay. 


Did I out of hatred run, | 

Leſs would be my pain and care; 
But the youth I love, to ſhun ! 

Who conld fuch a trial bear? 
Who, that ſuch a fwain did ſee, 
Who could love, and fly like me? 
Cruel duty bids me go; 

Gentle love commands my ſtay ; 
Duty's ſtill to love a foe ; 


Shall I this or that obey ? Duty 


71 
Duty frowns, and Cupid ſmiles; 
That defends, and this beguiles. 


Ever, by this cryſtal ſtream, 
I could fir and fee thee ſigh, 
Raviſh'd with this pleaſing dream. 
Oh! 'tis worſe than death to fly 
But the danger is ſo great, 
Fear gives wings inſtead of feet, 


If you love me, Strepbon, leave me; 3 
If you ſtay, I am undone: 

Oh! you may with eaſe deceive me; 
Prithee, charming boy, be gone: 

The gods decree, that we mult part; 
They have my vow, but you my heart, 


SONG X. 


| WW Hat beauties does Flora diſcloſe ! 
How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed! 

Yet Mary's ftill ſweeter than thoſe ; 3 

Both nature and farcy exceed. 
Nor daiſy, nor ſweet bluſhing roſe, 

Not all the gay flow*rs of the field, 
Not T7veed gliding gently thro' thoſe, 

Such beauty and pl-aſure does yield. 
The warblers are heard in the grove, 

The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh, 
The black bird and ſweet-cooing dove, 

With muſick enchant ev'ry buſh, 
Come, let us go forth to the mea, 

Let us fee how the primroſes ſpring, 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Teveed, 

And love while the feather'd folks ſing · 


How does my love paſs the long day ? 
Does Mary not tend a few ſheep ? 
Do they never careleſly ſtray, 
While happily ſhe hes aſleep ? 
Tweed"s murtnurs ſhould lull her to reſt; 
Kind nature indulging my bliſs, 
To relieve the foft pains of my breaſt, 
I'd teal an ambroſial kiſs, 
A 4 *Tis 
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Tis the does the virgins excell, 
No beauty with her may compare; 
Love's graces all round her do dwell, 
She's faireſt, where'thouſands are fair, 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ſtray ? 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed; 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet-winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the T- ed 


SONG XI. 


HE" me, ye nymphs, and every ſwain, 
Pl] tell how Peggy grieves me; | 

Tho' thus I languiſh, thus complain, 
Alas! ſhe ne'er believes me. 

My vows and fighs, like ſilent air, 
Unheeded never move her : 

At the bonny buſh aboon Traguair, 
*Twas there I firſt did love her. 


That day ſhe ſmil'd, and made me glad, 
No maid ſeem'd ever kinder; | 
I thought myſelf the luckieſt lad, 
So ſweetly there to find her, 
I try'd to ſooth my am' rous flame, 
In words that I thought tender; 
If more there paß d, I'm not to blame, 
1 meant not to offend her, 


Yet now ſhe ſcornful flees the plain, 
The fields we then frequented 

If eber we meet, ſhe ſhews diſdain, 
She looks as ne'er acquainted. 

The bonny buſh bloom'd fair in May, 
Its ſweets I']] ay remember; 

But now her frowns make it decay, 
It fades as in December, 8 


Ye rural powers, who hear my ſtrains, 
Why thus ſhould Peggy grieve me ? 

Oh! make her partner in my pains 

Then le? ber ſmiles relieve me. 


[9] 


If net, my love will turn deſpair, 
My paſſion no more tender, 

I'll leave the buſh aboon Traguair, 
To lonely wilds I'll wander. 


SONG XIL 


BRieht Cynthia's power divinely great, 
What heart is not obeying ? 

A thouſand Cupids on her wait, 
And in her eyes are playing. 

She ſeems the queen of love to reign ; 
For ſhe alone diſpenſes 

Such ſweets as beſt can entertain 
The guſt of all the ſenſcs. 


Her face a cha ming proſpect brings, 
Her breath gives balmy bliſſes; 
I hear an angel when ſhe ſings, 

And taſte of heaven in kiſſes, 
Four ſenſes thus ſhe feaſts with joy, 
From nature's richeſt treaſure ; 
Let me the other ſenſe emp'oy, 

And I ſhall die with pleaſure, 


SONG XIII. 


YE ſhepherds and nymphs that adorn the gay plains 
Approach from your ſportsand attend to my ſtrain. 
Amongſt all ycur number a lover fo true, 
Was ne*er fo undone, with ſuch blifs in his view. 


Was ever a nymph fo hard-hearted as mine? 
She knows me fincere, and ſhe ſees how I pine; 
She does not diſdzin me, nor frown in her wrath, 
But calmly and mild!y reſigns me to death. 

She calls me her friend, but her lover denies : 
She ſmiles when ]'m chearful, but hears not my ſighs. 
A boſom ſo flinty, ſo gentle an air, 

Inſpires me with hope, and yet bids me deſpair ! 

I fall at her feet, and implore her with tears; 

Her anſwer confounds, while her manner endears: 
A 5 When 
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When ſoftly the tells me to hope no relief, 


My trembling lips bleſs her, in ſpite of my grieſ. 
By night while I ſlumber, ſtill haunted with care, 


T ſtart up in anguiſh, and ſigh for the fair: 


The fair ſlec ps in peace, may the ever do ſo ! 
And only when dreaming imagine my woe, 

Then gaze at a diſtance, nor farther aſpire, 
Nor think ſhe ſhou'd love, whom ſhecannot admire? 
Huſh all thy complaining, and dying her.ſlave, 
Commend her to heay'n, and thyſelf to the grave. 


S ON XIV. 


Leſt as th* immortal goc s is he, 
The youth. that fondly fits by thee, 
Ard hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 


*T was this bereay'd my ſoul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt ; 
For while I gaz'd in tranſport toſt, | 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt ! 


My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtile flame 
Ran quick thro? all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung, 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd, 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play, 

1 fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away! 


SON G XV. 


WHilt I gaze on Cloe trembling, 
Strait her eyes my fate declare; 
When the ſmiles I fear diſſembling, 
When ſhe frowns I then deſpair, 
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Jealous of ſome rival lover, 
If a wand'ring look: the give; 
Fain I would reſolve to leave her, 
But can ſooner ceaſe to live, 


Why ſhould I conceal my paflion, 
Or the rorments I endure ? 

I'll diſcloſe my inclination : 
Awful diſtance yields no cure. 

Sure it is not in her nature, 
To be cruel to her ſlave; 

She is too divine a'creature 
To deſtroy. what the can fave. 


Happy's he whoſe inclination 
Warms but with a gentle heat: 
Never mounts to raging paſſion, 
Love's a torment if too great. 
When the ſtorm is once blown over, 
Soon the ocean quiet grows; 
But a conſtant faithful lover 
' Seldom meets with true repoſe. 


SONG XVI. 


S Weet are the charms of her I love, 
More fragrant than the damaſk roſe, 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 
Gentle as winds when Zephyr blows, 
Refreſhing as deſcending rains 
To ſun- burnt elimes ard thirſty plains; 
True as the needle to the pole, 
Or as the dial to the ſun, 
Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 
Whoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon ; 
From eve: y other 'charmer free, | 
My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The lamb the flow' ry thyme devours, 
The dam the tender kid purſues, 
Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bowers 
Of verdant ſpring, her notes renzvs ; 
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All follow what they moſt admire, 
if As I purſue my ſoul's deſire. 
A Nature muſt change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the ſeaſons riſe ; 


4 As winter to the ſpring gives place, 
of Summer the approach of autumn flies: 
5 No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 
= Love only knows perpetual ſpring» 


2vouring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow ; 
And marble towers and walls of -braſs 
In his rude march he levels low : 
But time, deſtroying far and wide, 
Love from the ſoul can ne'er divide. 


Death only with His cruel dart 
The gentle godhead can remove, 
And drive him from the bleeding heart 
To mingle with the bleſt above, 
Where known to all his kindred traio, 
He finds a laſting reſt from pain. . 
Love and his fiſter fair, the ſoul, 
T win-barn, from heaven together came: 
Love will the aniverfe controul, 
When dying ſeafons loſe their name ; 
Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, 
When time and death ſhall be no more. 


SONG XVIL 


en. fhunn'd his fellow ſwains, 
Their rural ſports and jocund ſtrains, 
(Heaven guard vs all from Cupid's bow ;) 
He loft his croak, he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh*d-end'eſs woe. 
| 'Fhe nymphs and ſhepherds round him came; 
* His grief ſome pity, others blame; 


The 
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The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek : 
He mingled his concern with theirs, 


He gave them back their friendly tears, 
He ſigh'd; but could got ſpeak. 


Clrinda came among the reſt, 
And ſhe too kind concern expreſt, 

And aſk'd the reaſon of his woe; 
She aſk'd ; but with an air and mein, 
As made it eafily foreſeen, 

She fear d too much to know. 


The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head, 
And will you pardon me, he ſaid, 

While I the cruel truth reveal? 
Which nothing from my breaſt ſhould tear, 
Which never ſhould offend your ear, 

But that you bid me dell. 


"Tis thus Trove, tis thus complain, 
Since you appear*d upon the plain; 

You ate the cauſe of all my care 3 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments vex'd my heart ; 

I love, and I deſpair. 


Too much, Alexis, I have heard, 

"Tis what I thought, tis what I fear'd ; 
And yet I pardon you, ſhe cry'd: 

Bur you ſhall promiſe, ne'er again 

To breathe your vows, or ſpeak your pain, 
He bow'd, obey'd, and dy d- 


SONG XVIII. 


Elinds ſure's the brighteſt thing, 
That decks the earth, or breathes our air; 
Mild are her looks like opening ſpring, 
And like the blooming ſummer fair. 
But then her wit's ſo ve ry ſmall, 
That all her charms appear to lye, 
Like glaring colours on a wall, 


And ſtrike no farther than the eye, 
Our 


- th 


. 
Our eyes luxuriouſly ſhe treats, 
Our ears afe abſent from the feaſt, 
One ſenſe is ſurfeited with ſweets, 
Starv'd or diſguſted are the reſt, 


So have I ſeen with aſpect bright, 
And taudry pride, a tulip ſwell, 
Blooming and beauteous to the fight, 

Dull and infipid to the ſmell. 


SONG XIX. 


YE virgins powers, defend my heart, 
From amorous looks and {miles ; 
From ſaucy love, or nicer art, 
Which moſt our ſex beguiles. 


From ſighs and vows, and awful fears, 
That do to pity move; 

From ſpeaking ſilence, and from tears, 
Thoſe ſprings that water love. 


But if thro' paſſion I grow blind, 
Let honour be my guide; 

And when frail nature ſeems inclin'd, 
There place a guard of pride. | 


An heart, whoſe flames are ſeen, tho? pure, 
Needs every virtue's-aid-; 

And ſhe, who thinks herſelf ſecure, 
The ſooneſt is betray'd. 


8 ON G“ XX. 


Y deer miſtreſs has a heart, 
I Soft as thoſe kind looks ſhe gave me, 
When with love's zefiftleſs art, 
And her eyes ſhe dd enſlave me; 
But her conſtancy's ſo weak, 
She's fo wild and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart weuld break, 
Shou'sd we live one day aſunder. 


Melting 


| [ 15 ] 
Melting joys about her move, | 
Killing plefures, wounding bliſſes 3 
She can dreis her eyes in love, 
And her lips can arm with kiſſes. 
Angels iſten when the ſpeaks; 
She's my delight, all mankind's wonder; 
But my jealous heart would break, | 
Shou'd we live one day aſunder. 


SONG XXI. 


AY the ambitious ever find 
Succeſs in crowds and noiſe, 
While gentle love does fill my mind 
With filent real joys, 
May knaves and fools grow rich and great, 
And all the world think them wiſe, 
While 1 lye at my Nanry's feet, | 
And all the world deſpiſe. 

Let conquering kings new triumphs raiſe, 
And melt in court delights : 

Her eyes can give much brighter days, 
Her arms much ſofter nights. 


SONG XXII. 


Oman, thoughtleſs giddy creature 
Laughing, idle, flutt' ring thing! 
Moſt fantaſtick work of nature 
Still, like fancy, on the wing. 
Slave to ev'ry changing paſſion, 
Loving, hacingy in extream 3 
Fend of ey*ry fooliſh faſhion, 
And, at beſt, a pleaſing dream. 
Lovely trifle ! dear illnfion |! 
Conqu'ring weakneſs ! wiſh'd-for pain 
Man's chief glory, and confuſion, 
Of all yanitics moſt vain. 


Thus, 
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Thus, deriding beauty's power, 
Bewil call'd it all a cheat; 
But in leſs than half an hour, * 
Kneel'd and whin'd at Celia's feet. 


SONG XXIII. 


As Cbloris, full of harmleſs thought, 
Beneath a myrtle lay, 

Kind love a youthful ſhepherd brought, 
To paſs the time away. 

She bluſh'd to be encounter'd fo, 
And chid the am'rous ſwain ; 

But as ſhe ſtrove to riſe and go, 
He pull'd her down again. 


A ſudden paſſion ſeiz d her heart, 
In ſpite of her diſdain; 

She found a pulſe in ev'ry part, 
And love in ev'ry vein. 

Ah! gods! ſaid ſhe, what charms are theſe, 
That conquer and ſurprize ? 

Oh ! let me—for unleſs you pleaſe, 
I have no power to rife 

She fainting ſpoke, and trembling lay, 
For fear he ſhould comply; 

Her looks and eyes her heart betray, 
And gave her tongue the lye. 

Thus ſhe, who princes had deny'd, 
With all their pomp and train, 

Was in the lucky minute try'd, - 
And yielded to a ſwain · | 


SON G XXIV. 


XA Y days have been fo wond'rcus free, 
The little birds that fly, 
With careleis eaſe, from tree to tree, 
Were not a bleſt as I, 
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Ak gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine inereas d their ſtream ? 
Or ask the flying gales, if e er 
I lent a figh to them? 
But now my former days retire, 
And I m by beauty caught: 
The tender chains of ſweet deſire 
Are fix'd upon my thought. 


An eager hope within my breaſt 

Does every doubt controul ; 

And lovely Nancy ſtands confeſt 
The favourite of my foul. 

Ye nightingales, ye twiſting pines, 

Ye ſwains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds, 
Ye cloſe retreats of love ; 

With all of nature, all of art, 
Aſſiſt the dear defign, 

O teach a young uspraftis'd heart, 
To make her ever mine. 

The very thought of change I hate, 

As much as of deſpair, 

And hardly covet to be great, 
Unleſs it be for her, 

*Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 
Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs ; 

Ye while the fir 1 ove ib kind, 
I canr.ot wiſh it leſs, 


SONG XXV. 


AFL in the Dons the fleet was moor d, 
The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-ty*d Suſon came on board ; 
Oh! where ſhall I my true love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true, 
If my ſweet William fails among the crew ? 


4 Uliam, 


[ 18 ] 
Willam, who high upon the yard, 
KRock*d with the billows to and fro: 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He ſigh'd and caſt his eyes below: 
The cord flides ſwiftly thro? his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he ſtands, 
So the ſweet lark, high-pois*d in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt 
(If chance his mate's ſhrill voice he hear) 
And drops at once into her neſt: 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſb fleet 
Might envy ⸗Villiam's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet. 
O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear! 
My vows ſhall ever true remain, 
Let me kiſs off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again: 
Change as ye liſt, ye winds, my heart ſhall be 
The f ithful compaſs that ſtill points to thee. 


Beli-ve not what the landmen ſay, 
Who tempt w ith doubts thy conſtant mind; 3 
They*!] tell thee, ſailors when away, 
In every port a miſtreſs find: 
Yes, yes, believe them. when they tell thee fo, 
For thou art preſent wWhereſoe er 1 go. 


If to fair Ind:2*s coaſt we fail, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonès bright 
Thy breath is .4/ric#'s ſpicy gale, 
Thy skin is ivory fo white: 
Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my foul ſome charms of love'y Sus, 


Tho? battles call me from thy arms; 
L-t not my pretty Suſan mourn, 
Th.“ cannons roar, yet ſafe from harms 
William ſhall to his dear return; 
Love turns aſide ihe balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eye. 
The boatiwain gave the dreadful word, 
The ſails their ſwelling boſom ſpread, 
No longer muſt ſhe itay on board; 


They kiſs'd ; ſhe figh'd ; he hung his head: 
Her 


& 
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Her leſſening boat unwilling rows to land, 
Adieu, the cries; and wav'd her lilly hand- 


SON G XXVI. i 


TDEfriring befide a clear ſtream, + 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid ; 
And while a falſe nymph was his theme, 
A willow ſupported his head. 
The wind that tlew over the plain, 
To his fighs with a ſigh did reply; 
And the brook in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas ! filly ſwain that I was, 
(Thus ſadly complaining he cry*d) 
When firſt 1 beheld that fair face, 
*T were better by far I had dy'd! 
She talk'd, and I bleſt her dear tongue, 
When ſhe ſmil'd, it was pleaſure too great: 
] liſten'd, and cry'd when ſhe ſung, 
Was nightingale ever fo tweet ? 


How fooliſh was I to believe, 
She could doat on fo hemely a clown, 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve, 
To forſake the fine folk of the town ? 
To think that a beauty fo gay, | 
So kind and fo conſtant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in gray, 
Or lie in a cottage on love. [ 
What tho? I have skill to complain, k 
Tho' the muſ-s my temples have trown'd, | 
What tho' when they hear my ſcft ſtrain, 
The virgins fit weeping around : 
Ah Colin! thy hopes arc in vain, 
Thy pip: and thy laurel refign, 
Thy fair one inclines to a ſwain, 
Whoſe muſick is ſweeter than thine, 
All vou my companions ſo dear, | 
Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accuſe the falle maid, Tho 
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Tho' thro? the wide world I ſhould range, 
Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 
*T was hers to be falſe and to change, 
*Tis mine to be conſtant and die, 


]f while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
In her breaſt any pity is found, i 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And ſee me Jaid low in the ground : 
The laſt humble boon that I crave, 
Is to ſhade me with cypreſs and yew ; 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be fineſt at every fine ſhow, 
And frolick it all the long day: 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be talk'd of or ſeen, 
Unleſs when beneath the pale moon, 
His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


SONG XXVII. 


> 'Was when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. 
Wide o'er the roaring billows, 
She caſt a wiſhful look; 
Her Bead was crown'd with willows 
That trembled o'er the brook. 


Twelve months were gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days; 

Why didſt thou vent*rous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas ? 

Ceaſe, ceaſe then, crne] ocean, 
And let my lover reft : 

Ah ! what's thy troubled motion, 
To that within my breaſt ? 

The merchint robb'd of treaſure, 
Views tempeſts in deſpair ; 

But what's the loſs of treaſure, 
To lo6bng of my dear! 


Shou d 
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Shou'd you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You'd find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you fo. 


How can they ſay that nature 
Has nothing made in vain ; 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 
No eye theſe rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wand' ring lover, 
And leave the maid to weep» 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear, 
Repay'd each blaſt with ſighing, 
Each billow with a tear : 
When o'er the white waves, ſtooping, 
His floating corps ſhe ſpy d; | 
Then like a lilly drooping, 
She bow'd her head, and dy'd. 


SONG XXVII. 


T Hus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untam'd, 

Beſpoke the fair from whom ſhe ſprung, 
With little rage inflam d. 

Inflam'd with rage at ſad reſtraint, 
Which wiſe mamma ordain'd ; 

And ſorely vex'd to play the faint, 
Whilſt wit and beauty reign'd. 

<hall I thumb holy books, confin'd, 
With A6:gals forſaken ? 

_ Kitty's for other things defign'd, 
Or I am much miſtaken, 

Muſt lady Jenny frisk about, 
And viſit with her couſins? % 

At balls muſt ſhe make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 


What 


* 


| 
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| What has ſhe better, pray, than I? 


What hidden charms to boaſt? 

That all mankind for her ſhould die, 
"Whilſt I am ſcarce a toaſt, 

Deareſt mamma; fox. once let me, 
Unchain'd, my fortune try; 

P ll have my Earl, as wel. as che, 
Or know the reaſon Why! 

P11 ſoon with Jenny's pride quit ſcore, 
Make all her lovers fall: 

They'll grieve I was not loos'd before; 
She, I was loos'd at all, 


Fondneſs prevail'd, mamma gave way, 


Kitty, at heart's deſire, 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And ſet the world on fire ! 


SONG XXX. 


, J was at the ſilent midnight hour, 
When all were faſt aſleep; 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghoſt, 
And ſtood at Milliam's feet. 


Her face was like an April morn, 
Clad in a wint'ry cloud; 

And clay-cold was her lilly hand, 
That held her fable ſhroud. 


So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth. and years are flown 
Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 
Her bloom was like the ſpringing flow” r, 
That ſips the filyer dew ; 
The roſe was budded in her cheek N 
Juſt op*ning to the view. 


But love had, like the canker-worm, 
Conſurn'd her early prime; 


The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek ; 


— dy d before her time 
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Awake, ſhe cry'd, thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave: 
Oh! let thy pity hear the maid, 
Thy'love refus'd to fave. 


This is the dumb and dreary hour, 
When injur'd ghoſts complaia ; 

Now yawning graves give; up their dead 
To haunt the £uithlcl ſs ſWwain. 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge, and broken oath ; 

And give me back-my maiden vow, 
And give me back my troth. 


Why did you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe: keep? 

Why did you ſwear my eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoſe eyes to weep? 8: 


How could. you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake'? | 

How could you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break? 

Why did you ſay my lips were ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet pale? 

And why did I, young witleſs maid, 
Believe the ſtattꝰ ring tale? 


T hat face, alas! no more is fair, 

_ Thoſe Tips. no longer red; 

Dark are my eyes, now clos's in death, 
And every charm 1s fled. 


The hungry worm my fiſter is, 
This winding-ſheet I wear; 

And cold and dreary laſts our night, 

Till that laft morn appear. 


But hark! the cock has warn'd me hence! ny 


A long and lait adieu ! | 

| Come, fee, falſe man, how low ſhe le. 
That dy's for love of you. 

The lark ſung loud, the morning ſmil'd, 
And rais'd her glitt“ ring head: 

Pale William quak'd in every limb, 
And raving left his bed. 
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241 | 
He hy'd him to the fatal place, 8 
Where Marg ret's body lay; | 


And ſtretch'd him on the green graſs turf, 


That wrapp'd her breathleſs clay. 


And thrice he call'd on Marg'ret's name, 
And thrice he wept full fore ; 

Then laid his check to her cold grave, 
And word ſpake never more, 


3 ON G XXX. 


MY time, O ye muſes! was happily ſpent, 
When Pbebe went with me wherever I went; 
Ten thouſand ſoft pleaſures I felt in my breaſt ; 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt, 

But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden 1 find! 
When things were as fine as could poſſibly be; 

I thought twas the ſpring, but, alas ! it was ſhe, 
With ſuch a companion to tend a few ſheep, 

To riſe up and play, or to lie down and ſſeep; 


I was fo good humour'd, ſo chearful and gay, 


My heart was as light as a feather all day, 

But now I ſo croſs, and fo peeviſh am grown, 

So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known ; 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are alldrown'd, 

And my heart — Iam fure, it weighs more than a 
pound. 


The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 
Tnou know*ſt, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 
Twas pleaſure to look at, twas pleaſure to hear: 
But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, f 
And ſtill, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide; 
Muſt you be fo chearful, while I goin pain? 
Peace there with your bubbliag, and hear me com- 
plain. 
Whenmy lambk ins around me wouldoftentimes play 
And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy the time, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty were all in their "ow 
I ut 
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But now in their frolicks, when by me they paſs, 
1 fling at their fleeces a handful of graſs ; 

Be ſtill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am ſo fad. 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee, 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
And Pbebe was pleas'd tov, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow, and patted his head : 
But now when he's fawzing, I with a ſour look, 
Cry, firrah ; and give him a blow with my crook : 
And [Ill give him another; for why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away ? 


When walking with Phebe, what fights I have ſeen ! 
How fair was the flower, how freſh was the green ! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the ſhade, 
The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made 
But fince ſhe has left me, though all are ftill there; 
They none of them now ſo delightful appear ; 
*T'was nought but the magick, I find, of her eyes, 
Made ſo many beautiful proſpects ariſe. 


Sweet muſick went with ns both, all the wood thro*, 
The lark, linnet, throſtle and nightingale too; 
Wirds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet ; 

But now ſhe is abſent, tho” ſtill they ſing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone; 

Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gave every thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 


Roſe, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet's beautiful blue ? 

Does aught of its ſweetneſs the bloſſoms beguile ? - 
That meadow, thoſe daifies, why do they not ſmile ? 
Ah! rivals! I ſee what it was that you dreſt, 


And made yourſelves fine for, a place in her breaſt ; 


You put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
To be pluck d by her hand, on her boſom to die, 


How ſlowly time creeps till my Pbebe return, 

While amidſt the ſoft Zepbyr's cool breezes I burn 

Methinks, if I knew whereabout he would tread, 

I could brea — on his wings, and *twould melt down 
the lead, 
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Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And reſt ſo much longer fort, when he is here. 
Ab! Collin! old time he is full. of delay, ö 
Nor will budge one foot faſter, ſor all thou canſt ſay. 
Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 
Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? A 
To be cur d, thou muſt, Collin, thy paſſion remove: 
But what ſwain is ſo filly to live without love? 
No, Deity, bid thedear nymph to return, 

For ne er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. 

Ah! what ſhall 1 do; I ſhall die with deſpair! _ 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, how you love one ſo fair. 


SONG XXXI, 
Ny will Flarella, when 1 gaze, 
My raviſſi d eyes reprove? 
And hide them from the only face, 
They can behold with love ? 
To ſhun her ſcorn, and eaſe my care, 
I ſeek a nymph more kind; 
And while 1 rove from fair to fair, 
But oh! how faint is ey*ry joy, 
Where nature has no part! | 
New beautjes may my eyes employ, 
But you engage my heart, 
So reſtleſs exiles, doom'd to roam, 
Meet pity ey*ry Where; : 
Yet Janguith for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 


SONG .. 


* vain, dear Chloe, you ſuggeſt 
That I, inconſtant, have poſſeſt, 

Or lov'd a fairer e:: 

Wou'd you, with eaſe, at once be cur'd 

Of all the il's you* ve long endur'd, 
--Conſult your glaſs and me, 


If then 
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If then you think that I can find 
A nymph more fair, or one more kind, 
You've reaſon for your fears; 
But if impartial you will prove 
To your beauty, and my love, 
How needleſs are your tears? 


If in my way I ſltould, by chance, 
Give, or receive a wanton glance, 
I like but while I'view : 
How light the glance, how faint the kiß, 
Compar'd to that ſubſtantial bliſs, 
Which I receive from you ! 


With wanton flight the curious bee 
From flow*r to flow'r ſtill wanders free, 
And where each bloſſom blows, 
Extracts the juice of all he meets; 
But for his quinteſſence of ſweets, 
He raviſhes the roſe.” 
So I, my fancy to.employ 
In each variety of joy, 
From nymph to nymph do roam; 
Perhaps ſee fifty in a day 
They're all but viſits which I pay, 
For Chloe's till my home. 


SONG XXXIII. 


WI T H artful voice, young Thyrfis, you 
In vain perſuade me you are true; 
Since that can never be: 
For he's no proſelyte of mine, 
That offers at another's ſhrine 
Thoſe vows he made to me. 


The faithleſs, fickle, wav'ring loon, 
That changes oftner than the moon; 
Courts each new face he meets; 
Smells ev*ry fragrant flow'r that blows, 
Yet flily calls the bluſhing roſe - 
His quinteſſence of ſweets, 
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So, TPyrſis, when in wanton play, 
From fair to fair you fondly ſtray, 
And ſteal from each a kiſs; 
It ſhows, if what you ſay be true, 
A ſickly appetite in you, 
And no ſubſtantial bliſs. 
For you, inconſtant, roving ſwain, 
Tho' ſeemingly you hug your chain, 
Wou' d fain, I know, get free; 
To fip freſh balmy ſweets of love, 
From bow*'r to bower wildly rove, 
And imitate your bee. 


Then calm that fluttering thing your heart, 


Let it admit no other dart, 
But reſt with me alone : 
For while, dear bee, you rove and fing, 
Should you return — al your ſting, 
I'd not protect a drone. 


SONG XXXIV. 


H O' cruel you ſeem to my pain, 
And hate me, becauſe I am true; 
Yet, Phillis, you love a falſe ſwain, 
Who has other nymphs in his view, 
Enjoymentꝰ's a trifle to him, : 6 
To me what a heaven *twould be! 
To him but a woman you ſeem, 
But ah! you're an angel to me: 


Thoſe lips which he touches in haſte, 
To them I for ever could grow, 
Still clinging around that dear waift, 
Which he ſpans as beſide him you go; 
That arm, like a lilly fo white, 
Which over his ſhoulders you lay, 
My boſom could warm it all night, 
My lips they would preſs it all day. 
Were I hike a monarch to reign, 
Were graces my ſubjects to be, 
I'd leave them, and fly to the-plain, 
To dwell in a cottage with thee ; 
1 
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But if I muſt feel thy diſdain, 
If tears cannot cruelty drown, 
O! let me not live in this pain, 
But give me my death in a frown» 


SONG XXXV. 


Wilt I fondly view the charmer, 
Thus the god of love I ſue, 

Gentle Cupid, pray difarm her, 
Cupid, if you dove me, do: 

Of a thouſand ſweets bereave her, 
Rob her neck, her lips and eyes, 

The remainder ftill will leave her 
Power enough to tyrannize. 


Shape and feature, flame and paſſion, 
Still in every breaſt will move, 

M ore is ſupererogation, 
Meer idolatry of love : 

You may dreſs a world of CÞloes 
In the beauties ſhe can ſpare z 

Hear him, Cupid, who no foe is 
To your altars, or the fair. 


Fooliſh mortal, pray be eaſy, 
Angry Cupid made reply, 

Do Flerella's charms diſpleaſe you, 
Die then, fooliſh mortal, die: 

Fancy not that III deprive her . 
Of the captivating ſtore; 

Shepherd, no, I'll rather give her 
Twenty thouſand beauties more. 


Were Florella proud and ſour, 
Apt to mock a lover's care ; 

Juſtly then you'd pray that pow*r 

Shou'd be taken from the fair: 

But tho* I ſpread a blemiſh o'er her, 
No relief in that you'll find; 

Still, fond ſhepherd, you'll adore her, 
For the beauties of her mind, 
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J. love's a ſweet pafliop, why does it torment,? | 
If a bitter, O tell me whence comes my content? 
Since I ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould I complain? 

Or grieve at my fate, fince I know tis in vain ? 

Yet ſo pleaſing the pain is, ſo ſoft is the dart, 

That at once it both wounds me, and tickles my 

heart, 

I gra'p her hand'gently, look" languiſhing down, 

And by paſſionate filence I make my love known, 

But oh! how I'm bleſs'd when ſo kind ſhe, does 
| prove, 

By ſome willing miſtake to diſcover her love; 

When ſtriving to hide it, fhe reveals all her flame, 


And our eyes tell each other, what neither dare 
names 


How pleaſing is beauty, how. ſweet are the charms ! 
How delightful embraces, how peaceful hef arms! 
Sure there's nothing ſo ealy as learning to loye ; 
Tis taught us on earth, and by all things above: 
Ard to beauty*s bright ſtandard all heroes muſt yield, 
For tis beauty that conquers, and keeps the fair ſie ld. 


SONG XxxXVI. 


Gently touch'd her hand, ſhe gave a 
A look that did. my ſoul enſa ve 
I preſs'd her rebel lips, in vain, 1 12 
They roſe up to be preſs'd again: 
Thus happy I no further meant 
Than to be pleas'd and innocent. 


On her ſoft breaſts my hand I laid, 

And a quick, light impreſſion. made: 
They, with a kindly» warmth, . did) glow, 
And fwell'd, and ſeem' d to overflow: 
Yet truſt me, I no further meant, 
Than to be pleas*'d and innocent. 


On her bright eyes my eyes did play, 


O'er ber ſmooth limbs my heart did ſtray; 
Each 


1.1 
Each ſenſe was raviſh'd with delight, 
And my ſoul ſtood prepar'd for flight: 
Blame me not, if at laſt I meant, 
More to be pleas'd, than innocent, 


SON G XXXVII. 


FAIR, and ſoft, and gay, and young. 

All chatm ! The play d, ſhe danc'd, the ſung! 
There was no way to *ſcape the dart, © © 
No care could guard the lover's heart! 
Ah why! (cry'd-I, and dropp'd a tear, 
Adoring, yet deſpairing ee 
To have her to myſelf alone) 

Was ſo much ſweetneſs made for one? 
But growing bolder, in her ear 

I in ſoft nitmbers told my care: 

She heard, and rais*d*me'from her feet, 
And ſeem'd to glow with equal heat. 
Like heaven's,” too mighty to expreſs, 
My joys could be but known by gueſs: 
Ah fool! ſaid I, what have I done; 

To wiſh her made for more than one! 


But long J had not been in view 
Before her eyes their beams withdrew, 
E*er I'had-reckon'd half her charms, 
She ſunk into another's arms. 
But ſhe, that once could faithleſs be, 
Will favour bim no more. than me; 
He too will find himſelf undone,. 
And that ſhe was not made for one. 
SQN G XXXIX. 
* ES, all the world will ſure agree, 
He, who's, ſecur d of having the, 
Will de intirely bleſt ;;; 
But ' twere in me tod great a wrong, 
To make one who has been ſo long 
My queen, my Have at Aft. 


. — 


, 
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Nor ought thoſe things to be confin'd, 
That were for publick good deſign d: 
Cou'd we, in fooliſh pride, , 

Make the ſun always with us ſtay, 

Twou' d burn our corn and graſs away, 
To ſtarve the world befide, 

Let not the thoughts of parting fright 

Two fouls which paſſion does unite ; 
For while our love does laſt, 

Neither will ſtrive to go away, 

And why the devil ſhould we ſtay, 
When once that love is paſt? 


SONG XL 


W HEN Delia on the plain appears 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move; 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 
Whene' er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but her's can bear, 
No other wit but her's approve, Tell me, &C+ 
If ſhe fome other ſwain commend, 
Tho' I way once his fondeſt friend, 
That inſtant, enemy I prove, Tell me, &e. 
When ſhe is abſent, 1 no more 
Delight in all, that pleas'd before : 
The cleareſt ſpring, or ſhady grove, Tell me, &c, 
When arm'd with inſolent diſdain, 
She ſeem's to triumph o'er my pain; 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly trove, Tell me, &c, 


SONG XII 


T H E pride of ev'ry grove I choſe, 
The painted pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
To deck my charming Cblbe's hair, 


At 


( 33] 
At morn the nymph vouchſaf'd to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 
The flowers leſs blooming than her face, 
The ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath · 
The flowers the wore along the day : 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay, 
Than growing in their native bed. 
| Undrefs'd at evening, when ſhe found 
Their odors loſt, their colour paſt ; 
She chang'd her look, and on the ground 
Her garland, and her eye ſhe caſt. 
That eye drop'd ſenſe diſtin and clear, 
As any muſe's tongue cou'd ſpeak ; 
When from its lid a pearly tear | 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek» 
Diſſembling what I knew too well, 
My love, my life, faid I, explain 
This change of humour : Prithee tell ; 
That falling tear. What does it mean 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſmil'd; and to the flow'rs 
Pointing, the lovely mor liſt ſaid: 
See | friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 
See yonder, what a change is made ! 
Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty, are but one ; 
At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone, 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung ; 
The amorous youth around her bow d, 
At night her fatal knell was rung ; 
1 aw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd ! 
Such as ſhe is, who dy'd to-day : 
Such I, alas! may be to-morrow, 
Go, Damon, bid thy muſe diſplay 
The juſtice of thy Chle's ſorrow, 
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FT: O V E'4 em of mighty treaſure, 
Whichwmſarcywe potiels ; © + 

In the folly dies the pleafure, 
Wiſdom al vays makes it leſs. 

When we think; by paſſton heated, 
We a goddeſs — inn chace, 

Like Ixion we ure cheated, 
And a andy chu s brace. 

Happy only isthefover, * 
Whom his miſtefv well deceives; 
Seeking nothing toidifcover, Sal 

He contented e, at enſe. 


But tlie wreteh, that would be knowing = 


What the fair-6ne would diſguiſe, 


Labours for his dyn undoing, 


Changing happy to be wiſe. 
"SON G XLIII. 
FF is not; Celia, in dur power, 
To ſay how long our love will laſt; 
It may beg we, within thischour, 
May loſe the joys ws now doctaſte; 
The bleſſed, that immortal be, 
From change in love are only free. 
Then, fince ve mortal lovers are, 
Aſk not how long our loves will laſt; 
But while it does; let us take care 
Each minute be with pleaſure paſt: 
Were it not madneſs to deny 
To live, becauſe e are ſuie to die? 
Fear not, the? love and beauty fail, 
My reaſon ſhall my heart direct; 
Your kindneſs now ſhall then prevail, 
And paſſion turn into reſpect : 


Celia, at worſt, you'll in the end, 


But change a lover for a friend. 
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DE A R Chloe, whilt thus b 5 


You rob all your youth of its + 
And hoard up an old age of piin; 
Your maxim, that love ftill is founded 

On tharms that WII > detay, 
You'll find to be very" ill grounded, 
When once you its diftates'obey. 


The paſſion, from beauty frſt drawn, 
Your kindneſs will v. y improve, 

Soft ſmiles and gay looks are t "dawn, 
Fruition's the ſun- ſfine of love 

And tho* the bright beams of your eyes 
Should be clouded that now are ſo * 

And darkneſs poſſeſs all the ſciess, 
We ne er can forget it was thy, 


Old Darby, with Jean by His fide, 
You've often regarded with wonder ; 
He's dropfical, ſhe ts'foretey*d; | 
Yet they re ever uneafy Kl 
Together, they. totter about 
Or ſit in the ſun at the door, 
And at night when old Darby's pot's out, 
His Jean will not ſmoakawhilf more. 


No beauty or wit they poſſeſs, * 
Their ſeveral failings to ſmother; 
Then what are the charms; can you — 
That make em ſo fond of each other ? 2” 
*Tis the pleafing remembrance of youth, 
The endearmenty that love did beſtow, 
The th da of paſt pleaſure and en 
The belt of all bleflings below. 


Thoſe traces for ever will laſt; 
Which ſick neſs nor time can remove: 
For when youth and beauty are paſt, 
And age brings the winter of love, 
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A friendſhip in ſenſibly grows, 
By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe, 
The current of fondneſs ſtill flows, 
Which decrepid old age cannot freeze, 


SONG XLV. 


AT. dead of night, when wrapt in ſleep, 
The peaceful cottage lay ; 

Paſtora left her folded ſheep, 

Her garland, crook, and uſele's ſcrip: 
Love led the nymph aſtray. 

Looſe, and undreſs d, the takes her flight, 
To a near myrtle ſhade 

The conſcious moon gave all her light, 

To bleſs her raviſh'd lover's fight, 
And guide the charming maid. 

His eager arms the nymph embrace, 
And to aſſwage his pain, 

His reſtleſs paſſion he obeys, 

At ſuch an hour, in ſuch a place, 
What lover could contain? 


In vain ſhe call'd the conſcious moon, 
The moon no ſuccour gave; 

The cruel ſtars, unmov'd, look on, 

And ſeem' d to ſmile at what was done, 
Nor would her honour fave. 

Vanquiſh's at laſt by pow*rful love, 
The nymph expiring lay ; 

No more ſhe figh'd, no more ſhe ſtrove, 

Since no kind ftars were found above, 

She hluſh d, and dy d away. 

Yet bleſs'd the grove, her conſcious flight, 
And youth that did betray ; 

And panting, dying, with delight, 

She bleß d the kind, tranſporting night, 
And curs'd approaching day. 


SONG 
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How! court Dorinda! who the devil 
Wou' d ever prove fo tame a fot ? 4 
If you're kind, then ſhe's uncivil, : 
When you would love, then ſhe will not, 


To contradict is all her pleaſure, 
Her utmoſt virtue to deny, 

Her modeſty, that boaſted treaſure, 
Is to give herſelf the lie, 


Then ne*'er, miſtaken youth, ſtand doating | 
On woman for her beauty's fake, 
Nor for a filly prize lye plottige, 
Which ſhe Il not give, but you may take 
Summon out all the pow'rs within her, 
Then boldly puſh, ſhe can't withſtand 3 
You'll find the ſureſt way, to win her, 
Is to engage with ſword in hand. 


SON G XLVIL 
THE us that would know how to manage 3 


Let her 1 and learn it from me, 
His courage to quell, or his heart to trepan, 
As the time and occaſion agree. 


The girl that has beauty, tho ſmall be her wit, | 
May wheedle the clown, or the beau, 

The rake may repel, or may draw in the dt, 
By the uſe of the pretty word, 0. 

When powder'd toupees around are in chat, 
Each ftriving his paſſion to ſhow, 

With kiſs me, and love me, my dear, and all that, 
Let her anſwer to all be, O no. 

When a doſe is contriv'd to lay virtue aſleep, 
A preſent, a treat, or a ball, 

She till muſt refuſe, if her empire ſhe*'l] keep, 
And no be her anſwer to all, 


But 
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But ſare ſuch 
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But when Mr. „ og offers his hand, 


Her partner in wedlgck to 
A horſe, .and — and 2M in land, 


She's an idiot if then 1 ſhe ſays 10. 
But if ſhe's attack*d by a youth | full. of charms, 
Whoſe 2 raclaims 1857 a Heb ; 
When preſs'd'to his ſom * claſ arms, 
Then et her fay nog if if the can, ey! * 


8 ON. G | XLVIII. 


Of tue girls that, ara fa fart, 
There's, pane like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe, lives in gur alley : 
There is no lady in the land, 
Is half ſo ſweet as Sally 
She is the : darling of x my cart, 
And ſhe liyes in our "alley. 
Her father he makes cabbage-nets, ; 
And thro, the ſtreets doth cry ſem 3 
Her mother * laces long 
To ſuch as pleaſe to buy. em; 
Rite eould © ne'er . 
So ſweet a girl as Say 
She is the darling of my heart, 2:4 
And ſhe lives.in our alley. . 
When ſhe is by, I leave my work, 
I love her ſo ſincetelß : q; 
My maſter comes, like any: 1 
And bangs me moſt — 22 
But let him bang his Belly f 
PL bear it all for Sally: 
She is the darling of my 2 | 
of all the days are in rn week?; | 
I dearly. love but one day, 
And that's the day that comes ird 
The Saturday and Monday 3 
kf * . \. For 


1391 
For then Fm. dreſtralllin my beſt . 
To walk abroad wich Solly; - 
She is · the darling of ny heart, | 
And fheives in Our alley. 
M —— AD = m'l 


"Becauſe I leave him in the lurch, | 111 
Ay boot as cent is named. 20A 
1 leave the churchein ſermon- — 4245 
And 1 | 
She EL 


nd heokiven in. 


= Je 4 14 
; Sbautsg in,, 
Oh! then-Lflall-have.maney 3 
I board it up, and bon it all, 
And give it to my honey; 
I wou'd it were ten thouſand pounds,. 
I'd give it, all to. Saß 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 
My maſter and the neighbours all,” 
Make, gapas of me and Sally ß . 
And · (but for her) I'd; better UG - | « 
A ſlay&and row a galley: 
But when my ſeven long years are out, 
Oh] then ll marry Say; 
Oh! then well wed, and then we e 
But not it in our alley, 


$ N 85 XIX. 


1 Love thee, by heavens, I cannot ſay more; 
Fhen ſet not my paſſion a cooling 3 ; {o'er, 
If thou yield'i not at, once, I.muſt.c'en give thee 
; For I am but a novice at fooling. _ . 


What my — 2 wants in words, it-ſha}l make up in 


Then, why ſhould we waſte time in ſpuff, . ? 
or” A perfor ance, you wot well, a. promiſe e 
3 And a word to the wiſe i eaough, child. 

ng I know 
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T know how to love, and to make that love known, 
But I hate all proteſting and arguing # 
Had a goddeſs my heart, ſhe ſhou'd e'en lie alone, 
If ſhe made many words to a bargain» 


I'm a Quaker in love, and but barely affirm  - 
Whate'er my fond eyes have been ſaying: 

Prithee, be thou ſo too; ſeek. for ng better term, 
But e en throw thy yea or thy nay in. 


I cannot bear Iove, like a chancery ſuit, 
The age of a patriarch ding 3” 
Then pluck up a ſpirit, no longer de mute, 
Give it, one way or other, an ending. 
Long courtſhip's the vice of a EI fool, 
Like the grace of fanatical finners, | 
Where the ſtomachs are loſt, and the victuals 
Before men fit down to their dinners, Icool, 


SONG . 


Strepb. HAVE you not ſeen the morning ſus 
| Peep over ycnder hilf? 
Then you have ſeen my Cbloe's charms, 

At beſt, but painted ill, 


Col. Have you not ſeen a butterfly. 
With colours bright and gay? 

Then you have ſeen a thing leſs fine. 
Than Melly cloath'd in grey. | 


Strepb, The roſe, you'll Tay, of all the field 
Can boaſt the lovelieſt hue, 
But to compare with Che s cheeks 
It wants the lily too. 
As I fat by her on the plain 
And talk'd the hours away, | 
She breath'd ſo ſweet I thought myſelf 
In fields of new-mow'd hay. 
Col. Not the ſweet breath that breath'd from cow? 
With Melly*s can compare, fg 
And when ſhe ſings the liſtening ſwains 
Stand ſilent round to bear. * 


she 


de, 


ol, 


She 
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She faid, as we were walking once 
Along the ſhady grove, 
There's none but Collin Molly loves, 
And will forever love. 
Streph. Believe not, friend, a woman's word, 
Or you are much to blame; 
For t'other night behind the elms 
She ſwore to me the ſame. 


Cel. Yet I'll believe your Chloe's word 
As on my breaſt ſhe laid, 

© This Strepbon is fo dull a clown 
« He'll think me ſtill a maid» 


SONG LI. 


She. Of love! if a god thou wilt be, 
Do juſtice in favour of me, 
For yonder approaching I ſee 
A maa with a beard, 
Who, as I have heard, 
Has often undone 
Poor maids that have none, 
With ſighing and toying, 
With crying and lying, 
And ſuch kind of faolery. 


He. Fair maid, by your leave, 
My heart does receive | 
Strange pleaſure to meet you here; 
Pray tremble not ſo, nor offer to go, 
III do you no harm I ſwear, 
III do you no harm I ſwear, 
She, My mother is ſpinning at home, 
My father works hard at his loom, 
And we here a milking are come; 
Their dinner they want, 
Pray, gentleman, don't 
Make more ado on't ; | 
Nor give us aftront ; - 
We're. none of the town 
Will lie down for a crown; 
Then away, fir, and give us room. 


[:420] 
He. By Pbæbut, by Tove, 
By honour, by loye, 
P11 do ye, dear ſweet, no harm; 
You're as freſh as a roſe, 
I, want one of thoſe ; 
Ah! how ſuch a wife would charm ! 
Ah! how ſuch a wife would charm ! 
She, And can you then like the old rule, 
Be conjugal, haneſt, and dull, 
And marry and look like a fool? 
For I muſt. be plain, 
All tricks are in vain, 
There's nothing can gain 
The thing you'd obtain, 
But moving and proving, 
By wedding, true loving; 
My leſſon I learn'd at ſchool. 
He. I'll do't by this hand, 
I've houſes, I've land, 
Eſtates too, in good freehold ; - 
My dear, let us jon 
It all ſhall be thine, 
Beſides a good purſe of gold. 
She, You make me to bluſh, now I vow, 
Oh Lord ! ſhall 1 too baulk my cow? 
But fince the late gath you have ſwore, 
| Your ſoul ſhall not be 
In danger: for, me, 2X2 
A-1Lzather agree, 
Of two to pake three. 
We'll wed, and we'll bed, 
There's, n more ta be aid, 
And I'll ne'er g a milking more. 


S O- NG "Ll, 
Pur parrot, ſay, when I was away, 
And in dull abſence pass d the day, 
What-at home was doing 


With 
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With chat ane. bac | an 
We are gay, | 
Night and ,  - 
Good cheer our 22 6 renegoing; 5 
Singing, Jaughing ail, like pretty, pretty P oll. 


Was no fop ſo rude, boldly t intrude, 
And like a ſauey over en d 
Court, and teaze my lady? 
A thing ya WI | 
Made ofor 4 ({W, 
Call'd a beau, 
Near her was aw ready, 
Ever, ever at ber call, like 2 wig "Ry 
Tell me, with what air, he approach d the-fair, 
And how ſhe could with patiense. bear 105 
All he did, and utter d? 
He ftill addreſs d, 
Still careſs 
Kiſs'd, and-preſs 1 
Sung, prattled, 47 VN _ — : 
Well receiu d in ah : pretty, pretty Poll. 
Did he go away at . cloſe of day, 
Or did he ever uſe; to, 477 h 
In a corner dodging ? 
De want of light, 
When *thvas night, N 
Spoild my Felt; | | 8 
". 7 th is lodging © 
Va within"ber call, e pretty," pretty ra. 
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Wit care 1 for affairs of late, 
Or who is rich, or ho is great? 
How far abroad th* ambitious tam, 
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To bring our gold or filver home ? 

What is't to me, if France or Spain 4 

Conſent to peace, or war maintain? 1 33 
. "3 7 Bu. 

I pay my ta or War, . u ur 8 


And wiſh all well at Gibra/tars | ] 
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But mind the cardinal no more, 


Than any other ſcarlet whore : 
Grant me, ye powers, but health and reſt, 
And let who will the world conteſt, 


Near ſome ſmooth ſtream, oh, let me keep 


My liberty, and feed my ſheep ; 

A ſhady walk well lin'd with trees, 

A garden, with a range of bees; 

An orchard which good apples bears, 
Where ſpring a long green mantle wears. 


Where winters never are ſevere, 

Good barley-lands to make good beer ; 
With entertainment for a friend, 

To ſpend in peace my latter end, 

In honeſty and home-ſpun grey, 

And let the evening crown the day. 


SONG LV. 


A Rtiſe, who underneath the table 
Thy curious texture haſt diſplay d, 
Who, if we may believe the fable, 
Waſt once a blooming lovely maid : 
Infidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, _ 


Fear no cfficious damſel's broom, 
Extend thy artful building wider, 


And ſpread thy banners round my room, 


While I thy wond'rous fabrick ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poets fate, 

Like thee confin'd to Jonely garret,, 
And proudly baniſh'd rooms cf ſtate. 

And as from out thy tortur'd body, 


Thou draw ſt thy ſlender thread with pain; 


So does he labour like a noddy, 
To ſpin materials from his brain. 


He for ſome gaudy flutt'ring creature, 


That fpreads her charms before his eye 3 | 


And that's a conqueſt little better. 
Than thine o'er captive butterfly. 


[4] 


Thus far, tis plain you both agree, 

Your death, perhaps, may better ſhow it; 
Tis ten to one but penury 

Ends both the ſpider and the poet. 


SONG LV. 


O Say ! what is that thing call'd light, 
Which I muſt ne'er enjoy, 

What are the bleſſings of the fight, 
O tell your poor blind boy! 

You talk of wond'rous things you ſee, 
You ſay the ſun ſhines bright; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day and night myſelf I make, 
Whene'er I wake or play, 

And could I ever keep awake, 
With me "twere always day, 

With heavy fighs, I often hear, 
You mourn my hopeleſs woe ; 

But ſure, with patience I may bear 
A loſs I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
Your chear of mind deſtroy ; 

Whilſt thus I ſing, Iam a king, 
Altho' a poor blind boy. 


SONG LVI. 


A Trifling ſong ye ſhall hear, 
Begun with a trifle and ended; 
All trifling people draw near, 
And I ſhall be nobly attended. 


Were it not for trifles a few, 
That lately have come into play, 
The men would want ſomething to do, 
The women want ſomething to ſay, 


What 


G 
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What makes men trifle in drefling F 

Bechuſe the ladies, they know, 

Admire, by often careſling, 
That eminent ttiſſe, x beau. 


When the lover his moments has trifled, 
The trifle of trifles th gain, 
No ſooner the virgin is rifled, 
But a trifle ſhall part them again, 
What mortal wou d ever be able, 
At White's half à moment to fit ? 
Or who is' t cou'd bear wtea-table, 
Without talking trifles for wit ? 


The court is from triflesi ſecure, 


Gold keys are no trifles we ſee ; 
White rods are no trifles Pm ſure, 
Whatever their bearexs' may be. 
But if you will go to the place, 
Where trifles abundantiy breed, 
The levee will ſhow. youu; his grace 
Makes promiſes trifles indeed! 
A coach, with fix footmen behind, 
I count neither trifle nor fin 3 
But, ye gods! how oft do we find 
A ſcandalous trifle within? 
A flaſk of champaiꝑn people think it 
A trifle, or ſomething as bad; . 
But if you'll contrive how to drink it, 
You'll find it no trifle by gad. 
A parſon's a trifle at ſea, 
A widow's a trifle in ſorrow, 
A peace is a trifle to-day, 
To break it a trifle to-morrow, | 
A black coat a trifle may cloke, 


Or to hide it the red may endeavour 3 


But if once the army is broke, 
We ſhall have more trifles than ever. 


The ſtage is a trifle they ſay, 
The reaſon pray carry along; 

Becauſe that, at every new play, 
The houſe they with trifles ſo throng. 


But 
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But with people's malice to'trifle; | * 
And to ſet us all on a foot 

The author of this is a trifle, N 
And his ſong is a trifle to boot · | 


8 ONO PII. 

T0 hug yourſelf in perfect eaſe, | 
What wou'd you wiſtr fot more than theſe? 

A healthy, clean — ſeat, 

Well ſhaded from the ſummer's heat. 

A little parlour ſtove to Hold Gs 

A conſtant fire from winter's cou; . 

Where you may fit, and drink, and fing, ' 

Far off from court, Gdd fave the king. 

Safe from the harpies of the law,  _. 

From party rage, and great man's paw 1 | 

Have choice fe friends of your own taſte, , 

A wife agreeable and chaſte, 

An open but yet cautious mind, 

Where guilty cares no entrance find; 

Nor miſer's fears, nor envy's ſpite, 

To break the ſabbath of the night. 

Plain equipage, and temp'rate meals, 

Few taylor's, and no doctor's bills 

Content to take, as Heav'n ſhall pleaſe, 
longer or a ſhorter lea 


SONG LVII. 
On London is a ſine town, and a gallant city, 


'Tis govern'd by the ſcarlet-gown, come liſten 
to my ditty, , 5 4 
This city has a mayor, this mayor he is a lord, 


And governeth the citizens all by his own accord, 


04 ! London, &c, 
He boaſteth his gentility, and how nobly he was born, 
His arm; are three ox-heads, and his creft a ram - 

pant horn. 


The 
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The firſt journey his lordſhip takes is to Weſtmin- 
er-ball, 


Attended by twelve companies, for he muſt have 
them all, 0b! London, &c, 


The barges are made fine and gay, for his lordſhip 
and the beſt, 

And dung - boats and lighters provided for the reſt : 

Then at the exchequer he's ſworn upon a ſhoe- ſoal, 

That he will be no wiſer man than was his brother 
Fobbernole, 0h ! London, &c. 


The ſword is born before him up and down the ſtairs, 

To fright away the little boys that laugh at our 
lord-mayors. 

And when that is ended, home again he comes, 

With joyful noiſe upon the Thames of trumpets and 
of drums, O London, &c. 


His lordſhip lands at Black-Fryars, and on along he 


Jogs, 
Attended by his companies, as hungery as dogs. 
Then in comes the carver, and boldly falls to work, 
With knife like to a ſcimiter, as fierce as any Turks 
Ob 0 London, Se. 7 


He hit upon the gooſe-bone, and turn'd both edge 
and point, 
Till ke look'd upon my lord-mayor, he could not 
hit the joint. 
Then up came a cuſtard with twenty-four nooks, 
As you may find recorded in Fobnny Stoto's books. 
0b! London, Sc. 


And why it was ſo big, if you would know the 
reaſon, ſprating treaſon. 
It was to keep their chaps at work, that would be 
Then they go to Greenwich all in the city barge, 
And there they have a noble treat all at the city 
charge. * 0b! London, Sc. 


And when they come to Cuckelds-point, they make 
a gallant ſhow, 


Their wives bid the muſick play Cuckolds all a-rows. 
Then 
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Then they go to PauPs-Church, e er morning pray. 
er begins, 

And as they go along the ſtreet, they ſtoop to pick 
up pins. 0b ! London, &c. 

But if you'd know, I'll tell you the moral reaſon 
of it, [little profit. 

They, that would to riches grow, muſt ſtoop for 

My lord-mayor rides along the ſtreet like unto a 


law-maker, 
With forty catch-poles at his arſe to proſecute the 
baker. 0h! London, &c. 


And when he comes to the baker's ſtall, and finds 
his bread too light, 

He ſends it home to his on houſe, to feaſt both 
lord and knight, 

Then to the 3 they go, the ſeſſions there 
to Y 

Until that the recorder comes, they all are faſt aſleep. 

0h ! London, &c. 


They call upall their juries by twelves and by twelves, 
And if they hang up no man, they may go hang 
themſelves. 
So then they borrow boots and ſpurs, and out of 
town they ride, 
To ſee the bears baited on the bank fide, 
0b! London, &c, 


And when that they have done "they all return again, 

Like ſo many apes, with each his golden chain. 

Thea to hear a ſermon once a year he rides unto the 
Spital, 

And there he ſits full three hours long, and brings 
away but little. 651 London, @&c 


And when that he comes home, he fits down at 
his board, 
And if he has not minc'd pies, his chear's not worth 
a t -d. 
My lady ſays unto my lord, when all the gueſts 
are gone, 
do intend to- morrꝰ w to invite my friend Sir Fobr, 
0% London, &c. 
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For I don't think it fit always to have tradeſmen, 

I pray therefore let me rub ina cqurtier now and then, 

My lady boldly afk d my lord what diſhes ſhe ſhould 

haye and brave. 

To entertain her friend Sir Fobn that was ſo fine 
0b ! London, &c. 


My lord he nam'd a calf” s- head, at which the made 


a piſh, 146. 
And faid meld have a turkey cock, cauſe ſhe lov'd 
a ſanding diſh, 
Next, onee a year, into Eſſeæ a hunting the a £0, 
To ſee them paſs along, oh ! tis a pretty 
05 London, c. 


Through Cheapfide, and Fenchurchftreet, and fo to 
Aldgate-pump, 


Each man with ſpurs in's horſe's fides, and his 


backſword croſs his rump : 
My lord he takes a ſtaff in hand, to beat the 


buſhes o'er, 
I muſt confeſs it was a work he had ne'er done 
before, O London, Oc. 
A —— from a buſh, which made them 
| to 
My lord he cry'd, a _— a hare ! but it prov'd an 
ex 


And when they had done their ſport, they came to 
London, where they dwell, 

Their faces were fo torn and ſeratch' d, their wives 
ſcarce knew them well. 05 Se.. 


For *twas a great mercy ſo many *ſcap'd alive, 
For out of twenty ſaddles carried out, they brought 
again but five, a/ London, c. 


SON G LIX. 


He hardly I conceal my tears ! 
How oft did I complain ! 

When many tedious days my fears 
Told me, I lov'd in vain. 


But 
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But 


That Suſan had been ſinning, 
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But now my joys as wild are grown, 
And hard to be conceal'd ; 
Sorrow may make a filent moan, 
But joy will be reveal c. 
I tell it to the bleating flocks, 
To ev'ry ſtream and tree, 
And bleſs the hollow murmuring rocks, 
For echoing back to me. 2 
Thus you may ſee with how much joy 
We what we wiſh, believe; 


Tis hard ſuch paſſion to deſtroy, 


But eaſy to deceive, 
SONG IX. 
TV. in the land of cyder, 


At a place call'd Branpton-Bryen 
Such a —. was P54 * 
Twixt a man and maid, 
That all the ſaints cry'd fie on. 
For gentle Fohn and Suſan 
Were oft at recreation : 
To tell the truth, 
This vig' rous yauth * 
Czus'd a dreadful conflagration- 
Both morning, noon, and night, fir, 
Briſk John was at her crupper 3 | 
He got in her geers 
Five times before pray*rs, 
And fix times after ſupper. 
Jobn, being well provided, l | 
So cloſely did ſolace her, | 4 
That Suſan's waiſt, 
So Nackly lac'd, 8 
Shew' d ſigns of babe of grace, fir, 
But when the knight perceived, 


— 


And that this laſs, 
For want of grace, 

Lov'd kiſſing more than ſpinning; 
I C 3 


To 
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To cleanſe the houſe from ſcandal, 
And filthy fornication ; 
Of all ſuch crimes 
To ſhew the times 
His utter deteſtation: 


He took both bed and bolfer,: 
Nay, blankets, ſheets, and pillows, _ 


With FJobnny* s frack, ; 0 


And Suſan's ſmock, 
And burnt them in the kiln-houſe : : 


And every vile utenſil | 
On which they had been wicked; 
As chairs, joint- ſtools, 
Old trunks, cloſe- ſtools, 
And eke the three-legg's cricket. - 


But had each thing defiled - 27 
Been burnt at Brampton-Bryon, | 
We all muſt grant 
The knight would want 
Himſelf a bed to lie on. 


SONG. IXI. 


Or all the ſimple things * do 
To rub over a whimfical life; 

Ther'e no one folly is ſo true, 

As that very bad bargain a wife: 
We're juſt like a mouſe in a trap, 

Or vermin caught in a ginn; 
We ſweet, and fret, and try to eſcape, 

And curſe the ſad hour; we came in. 


1 gam'd and drank, and play's the fool, 
And a thouſand mad frolicks more ; 

I roy'd, and rang'd, deſpis d all rule, 
But I never was marry 'd before; 

This was the worſt plague could enſue, 
I'm mew'd in a imoaky houſe ; 

Ius d to tope a bottle or two, 
But now tis ſmall beer with my ſpouſe, 


My 
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My darling freedom crown'd my joys, 
And I never was vex'd in my way : 
If now I croſs her will, her voice * 
Makes my lodging too hot for my ſtay : 
Like a fox that is hamper d, in vain 
I fret out my heart and ſoul 4 
Walk to and fro the length of 1 my chain, 
Then forc'd to creep. into my hole. 


SONG LXII. 


F I live to grow old, for J find I go down, 

Let th's be my fate: In a country town 
Let me have a warm houſe, with a ſtone at my gate, 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate; 
May I govern my paſſion with an abſelute ſway, 
And grow wiſer and better as my ſtrengtb wears away, 
Without gout or flone, by à gentle decay, by @ 

gentle decay. 


In a country town by a murmuring brook, 
With the ocean at diſtance, whereon I may look, 
With a ſpacious plain without hedge or flile, 
And an eaſy pad nag tv ride out a mile. 
May 1 govern, &c _ 
With Horace and Petrareb, and two or three more 
Of the beſt wits that liv'd in the ages before; 
With a diſh of roaſt mutton, not ven'ſon nor teal, 
And clean, tho' coarſe linen, at every meal. 
May I govern, &c. 
With a — on dune, and ſtout humming 
19yuor 
And remnants of Latin, to welcome the vicar ; 
With a hidden reſerve of Burgundy wine, 
To driak the king's health as oft as I dine. 
May 7 govern, e. 
When the days are grown deere, ood it freezes and 
ſnows, 
May I have a coal fire as high as is noſe 3 
A fire which, once ſtirred up with a prong, - 
Will zcep the room temperate all the night long. 


May I gevern, &c. C. 3 With 


De” 
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With a courage undaunted may I face my laſt day, 

And when I am dead, may the better fort ſay, 

In the morning when ſober, in the evening when 

mellow, 

He's gone, and has not left behind him his fellow 
For be grvern'd his paſſion with an abſolute ſway, 
Ard grew wiſer and better as bis firength wore 
Without gout or flone, by a gentle decoy, | avvay, 


SONG LXIIL 


FORTH from my dark and difmal cell, 

Or from the dark abyſs of hell, | 

Mad Tom is come to view the world again, 
To ſee if he tan ture his diſtemper d brain, 


Fears and cares oppteſs my ſoul; 

Hark ! how the angry furies how! ! 

Pluto laughs, and Proſerpine is glad, 

To ſee poor naked Tom of Bedlam mad. 

Through the world 1 wander night and day, 
To find my ſtraggling ſenſes. _ 

In an angry mood 1 met old Time, 
With his pentateuch of tenſes. 2 


When me he ſpies away he flies, 


For Time will ftay for no man 
In vain with eries I rend the Mies, 
For pity is not common · | 


Cold and comfortleſs J be, 

Help, help, or elſe I die! 
Hark I hear Aprila'd team, 

The carman gins to whiſtle 5 . 
Chaſte Diana bends her bbw, ,; 
And the boar begins to briſtle. 
Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tack le; 
And knock of my troubleſome ſhackle ; 
Bid Char/es make ready his wain, 
To bring me my ſenſes again. 
Laſt night I heard the dog-ftar bark, 
Mars met Venus in the dark; 

| 5 Limpins 
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Limping Vulcan heat an iron-bar, 
And furiouſly made at the god of war; 


Mars with his weapon laid abont, 

Limping Vulcan had got the gout ; 

His broad horns did ſo hang in his light, 

That he could not ſee to aim his blows aright, 


Mercury, the nimble poſt of heaven, 
Stood ſtill to ſee the quarrel ; 

Gorrel-belly'd Bacchus; giant-like, 
Beſtrid a ſtrong- beer barrel; 

To me he drank whole buts, 

Until he burſt his guts, 
But mine were ne er the wider, 

Poor Tom is very dry, 

A little drink for charity, 


Hark } I hear AFHeor's hounds, 
The huntſmen whoop and holloo; 
Ringwood, Rockwood, Jowler, Bowman, 
All the chaſe do follow. 
The man in the moon drinks claret, 
Eats powder'd beef, turnip, and carrot: 
But a cup of Malaga ſack 
Will fire the buſh at his back. 


SONG LXIV. 


No glory I covet, no riches ] want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independent and free, 
With paſſions unruffled, untainted with pride, 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare ; 


The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupply'd, 
And the reſt is but folly and care, | 

The bleſſings which providence freely has lent, 
11 juſtly and gratefully prize | 

Whilſt ſweet meditation, and chearful content, 
Shall make me both healthful and wile, 
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In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſplay, 
Unenvy'd il challenge my part; | 

For ev'ry fair object, my eyes can ſurvey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 


How vainly, through infinite troubles and ſtrife, 
The many their labours employ! ! 

Since all, that is truly delightful in life, 
is what all, if they will, may enjoy, 


SONG LXV. 


F all the girls that e'er were ſeen, 
There's none ſo fine as Nelly, 
For charming face, and ſhape, and mien, 
And what's not fit to tell ye : 
Oh the turn'd neck, and ſmooth white ſkin 
Of lovely, deareſt Nelly ! 
For many a ſwain it well had been, 
Had ſhe ne'er paſs'd by Cala. 


For when as Nelly came to France, 
(Invited by her couſins) | 
Acroſs the Tuilleries each glance 
Kill'd Frenchmen by whole dozens ; 
The king, as he at dinner fat, 
Did beckon to his Huſſar, 
And bid him bring his tabby-cat, 
For charming Nell to buſs her. 


The ladies were with rage provok' d 
To ſee her fo reſpected ;\ EIN? 
The men look'd arch, as Nelly ſtroak d, 
And puſs her tail exeted: : 
But not a man did look employ, 
Except on. pretty Nelly; 
Then ſaid the duke de Villerey, 
Ah! guelie eſt bien jolie! 
But who's that grave philoſopher, 
That carefully looks at her? 
By his concern, it ſhould appear, 
The fair-one is his daughter. 22 
| | : i Ma foy ! 
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Ma foy ! (quoth then a courtier ſly) 
He on his child doth leer too: 

J wiſh he has no mind to try, | 
What ſome papa's will here do. 


The courtiers, all with one accord, 
Broke out in Nelly's praiſes, | 
Admir'd her roſe, and Lys ſans Farde, 
(Which are your terms Frangoiſes) 
Then might you: ſee a painted ring 
Of dames that ſtood by Nelly; 
She like the pride of all the ſpring, 
And they like Fleurs de Palais. 
In Marl: gardens, and St. Clou, 
I ſaw this charming Nelly ; 
Where ſhameleſs.nymphs, expos d to view, 
Stand naked in each alley : 3 
But Venus had a brazen face, 
Both at YVerſailes and Meudan, 
Or elſe ſhe had reſign'd her place, 
And left the ſtone ſhe ſtood on. 


Were Nelly's figure mounted there, 
*Twould put down all th' Italian: 
Lord! how theſe foreigners would tare !' 

But I ſhould turn Pygmalion. 
For ſpite of lips, and-eyes,. and mein, 
Me nothing can delight ſo, 
As does that part that lies between 
Her left toe and her right toe. 
8. ON G LXVI. 
WH EN as corruption hence did go, 
| And left the nation fre, 
When ay ſaid ay, and no ſaid no, 
Without a place or fee; 
Then Satan thinking things went ill, 
Sent forth his ſpirit call'd quadrille; 
Quadrille, quadrille, quadrille. 
Kings, queens, and knayes made up his pack, 
And four fair ſuits -he wore, 
His troops they were with red and bla k 
AN bloteh'd and ſpotted o'er; 
C 5. 
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And ev'ry hon, go where you will, 

Haunted by this imp, quadritle. 

Sure cards he has. for ey*ry thing, 
Which well court-cards they name, 

And, ſtateſman like, calis in the king, 
To help out a bad game, 

But if the parties manage ill, 

The king is forc's to Joſe codille. 


When two and more were met of old, 
Tho!" they ne'er meant to matry, 

They were in Cwpid's books etroll'd, 
And call'da party quare z 

But now, meet when and where you will, 

A party quare is quadrille. - 


The commoner, the knight, and peer, 
Men of all ranks and fame, 
Leave to their wives the only care 
To propagate their name; 
And well that duty they full, 
While the good huſband's at quadrille, 
When patient lies in piteous caſe, 
In comes th* apothecary, 
And to the doctor cries, alas ! 
Non debes quadrillare ! js 
The patient dies without a pill, 
For why? the doctor's at quadrille, 


Should France and Spain again grow loud, 
The Muſcovite grow louder, 

Britain, to curb her neighbours proud, 
Would want both ball and powder: 

Muſt want both ſword and gun to kill, 

For why ? the general's at quadrille. 

The king of late drew forth his ſword, 
(Thank God, *twas — in wrath) 

And made, of many a *ſquire and lord, 
An unwaſh'd kroght of bath; 

What are their feats of arms and skill? 

They're but nine parties at quadrille. 


— 


A par- 
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Which drew all Europe's eyes: 
*Twas call'd in poſt-boy and tte, 
The quadruple — e 

But ſomebody took ſomething ill, 

So broke his party at quadrille. 

And now God fave this noble realm, 
And God fave eke Hanover, 

And God ſave thoſe who hold the helm, 
When as the king goes over; 

But let the king go where he will, 

His ſubjects muſt play at quadrille. 


SONG LXVIL 
A Soldier and a ſailor, a tinker and a taylor, 
Had once a doubtful ſtrife, fir, 

To make a maid a wife, fir, 

Whoſe name was buxom Foar, 

Whoſe name was buxom Joan. 
For now the time was ended, 
When ſhe no more intended 
To lick her lipsat man, fir, 

And lie a-nights alone. 


The ſoldier ſwore like thunder, 
He lov'd her more than plunder ; 
And ſhew'd her many a ſcar, fir, 
Which he had brought from far, fir, 
With fighting for her fake, | 
The taylor thought to pleaſe her, 
By off ring her his meaſure ; 
The tinker too with metal, 
Said he wou'd mend her kettle, © 
And ftop up ev*ry leak.” 
But while theſe three were prating, _. 
The ſailor, lily waiting, | g's 
Thought, if it came about, fir, 
That they ſhould all fall out, fir, 
He then might play his part: 
And juſt e'en as he meant, fir, 
To logger-heads they went, fir, 
And then he let fly at her, 
And ſhot *twixt wind and water, e 
Which won this fair maid's heart. SONG 
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SONG LXVIII. 


YE nymphs and ſylvan gods, 

That love green fields and woods, 
When ſpring, newly blown, 
Herſelf does adorn 
With flowers and blooming buds ; 

Come fing in the praiſe, 
Whilſt flocks do graze 
In yonder pleaſant vale ; 
Of thoſe that chuſe, 
Their fleep to loſe, 
And in cold dews, 
With clouted ſhoes, 
Do carry the milking pail. 
The Goddeſs of the morn 
With bluſhes they adorn ; 
And take the freſh air, 
Whilſt linets prepare 
A concert on each green thorn : 
The black bird and thruſh, 
On every buſh, 


And the charming nightingale, 
In merry vein 
Their throats do train, 
To entertain 
The jolly train 
That carry the milking pail. 
When cold bleak winds do roar, 
And flowers can ſpring no more ; 
The fields that were ſeen Sn 
So pleaſant and green, SOT TEN 
By winter all candy'd ober: 
Oh how the town laſe, 
Looks with her white face, 
And her lips of deadly pale ! 
But it is not ſo 
With thoſe that go 
Throꝰ froſt and ſnow, 
With cheeks that glow, 
To carry the milking pail, 


The 
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The miſs of courtly mould 
Adorn'd with pearl and gold, 
With waſhes and paint 
Her ſkin does fo taint, 
She's wither'd before ſhe's old: 
Whilſt ſhe, in commode, 
Puts on a cart - load, | 
And with cuſhions plumps her tail: 
What joys are found 
In ruſſet gown, 
Young, plump, and round, 
And ſweet and found, 
That carry the milking pail * 
The girls of Yenus* game, 
That venture heaith and fame, 
In practiſing feats 
With colds and with heats, 
Make lovers grow blind and lame: 
If men were ſo wiſe, 
To value the price 
Of the wares moſt fit for ſale : 
What ftore of beaus 
Would danb their cloaths. 
To fave a noſe, 
By following thoſe 
That carry the milking pall “ 
The country lad is free 
From fears and. jealouſy, 
When upon the green 
He is often ſeen 
With his laſs upon his k nee; 
With kiſſes moſt ſweet 
He does her greet, 
And ſwears ſnhe Il ne er grow ſtale + 
Whilſt the London laſs 
In ev'ry place, 
With her brazen face, 
Deſpiſes the grace 
Of thoſe with the milking pail.. 


SONG 
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SONG LXIX. 


AT Wincheſter there was à wedding, 
The like was never ſeen, 
Twixt luſty Ralph of Reading, | 
And bonny black Beſs of the green. 
The fiddlers were crowding before z 
Each laſs was as fine as a queen; 
There was a hundred and more, 
For all the country came in; 
Briſk Robin led Roſy ſo fair, 
She look'd like a lily o* th* vale: 
And ruddy -fac'd Harry led Mary, 
And Roger led bouncing Nell, 


With Tommy came ſmiling Katy, 

He help'd her over the ſtile, 
And ſwore there were none ſo pretty 

In forty and forty long mile. 
Kit gave a green-gown to Betty, 

And lent her his hand to riſe ; 
But Jenm was jeer'd by Warry, 

For looking blue under the eyes : 
Thus merrily chatting all, 

They paſs'd to the bride-houſe along, 
With Fobnny, and pretty-fac'd Nancy, 


The faireſt of all the throng, 
| The bridegroom came out to meet em, 
| Afraid the dinner was ſpoil'd, 
= And uſher'd *em in to treat em | 
. With bak'd, and roafted, and boil's. 


t . 


The lads were frolick and jolly, 

{ For each had his love by his fide ; 

F But Willy was — | 

3; For he had a mind to the bride : 

Then Philip begins her health, 

175 — a beer-glaſs on his thumb; 
But Fenkin was reckon'd, for drinking, 

| The beſt in Chrifendom. 5 

And now they had din'd, advancing 

Into the midſt of the hall, 
The fiddlers ſtruck up for dancing, 
And Jeremy led up the ball: Bat 
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But Ma kept her quarter, 
A hs ht — proud of her pelf, 
' Cauſe Arthur had ſtol'n her garter, 
And ſwore he would tie it himſelf: 
She ſtruggl'd, and bluſh'd, and frown'd, 
And ready with anger to cry, 


"Cauſe Arthur, in tying her garter, 
Had flipped his hand too high. 
And now for throwing the ſtocking, 
The bride away was led; 
The bridegroom got drunk, and was knocking 
For candles to light him to bed, 
But Robin, finding him filly, 
Moſt friendly took him aſide, 
The while that his wife with Jy 
Was playing at hoopers-hide, 
And now the warm game begins, 
The critical minute was come, 
And chatting, and billing, and Riſſing, 
- Went merrily round the room, 
Pert Stephen was kind to Berty, 
And blithe as a bird in the ſpring 
And Tommy was ſo to Kitty, 
And wedded her with a roth ring. 
Suky, that danc'd with a cuſhion, 
An hour from the toom had been gone; 
And Barnaby knew, by her bluſhing, 
That ſome other dance had been done. 
And thus of fifty fair maids, 
That came to the wedding with men, 
Scarce five of the fifty were left ye, 
That ſo did return home again. 


— 
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BY the fide of a great kitchen fre, 
A ſcullion fo hungry was laid, 

A pudding was all his defire, 

A kettle ſupported his head : 
The hogs that were fed by the houſe, 

To his ſighs with a grunt did reply; 
And a gutter, that car'd not a louſe, 

Ran mourafully muddily by. But 
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But when it was ſet in a diſh, ä 
Thus ſadly complaining he ery d, 
My mouth it does. water and wiſh ; 
I think it had better been fry d. 


The butter around it was ſpread, 


Tas as great as a prince in his chair: 
Oh! could I but eat it, be ſaid, 
The proof of the pudding lies there. 
How fooliſh was I to believe 
It was made for ſo homely a clown : 
Or that it would have a reprieve, , 
From the dainty fine folks of the town 
Could I think that a pudding ſo fine 
Could ever uneaten remove: 
We labour that others may dine, 
And live in a kitchen of love. 


What though at the fire I've wrought, 
Where puddings do broil and do fry ? 

Though part of it hither be brought, 
And none of it ever ſet by? 

Ah! Collin! thou muſt not-be firſt ! 
Thy knife and thy platter reſiign; 

There's Marg” ret will eat till ſhe burſt, 
And her turn is ſooner than thine. 


And you my companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to ſee me ſo pale, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear at a pudding to rail; 
Though thro' all the rooms I ſhall rove,, 
"Tis vain from my fortune to go, 
Tis its fate to he often above, 
*Tis mine for to ant it below. 


If while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
In your breaſt any pity be found, 
Ye ſervants that early do dine, | 
Come ſee how I lie on the ground: 
Then hang up a pan and a pot, 
And ſorrow to ſee how I dwell; 
And fay, when you grieve at my lot, 
Poor Collin lov'd pudding too well, 


* 
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Then back to your meat you may go, 
Which you ſet in your diſhes ſo prim, 
W here ſauce in the middle does flow, 
And flowers are ſtrew*d on the brim ; 
Whilſt Collin forgotten and gone, 
By the hedges ſhall diſmally rove, 
Unleſs when he ſees the round moon, 
He thinks on a pudding above. 
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OF all the toaſts that Britain. boaſts, . 
The gim, the gent, the jolly, 
The brown, the fair, the debonair, 
There's none cry'd up like Polly 
She'as fir'd the town, has quite cut down 
The opera of Rolli; 
Go where you will, the ſubject ſtill 
1s pretty, pretty Polly. 
There's madam Fauftino Catſo, 
And eke madam Cat ſoni, 
Likewiſe ſignior Seneſino, 
Are tuite abandonni. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, do re mi fa, 
Are now but farce and folly ! | 
We re raviſh'd all with tol, lol, lol, 
And pretty, pretty Polly, 


The ſons of bays, in lyric lays 
Sound forth her fame in print-o, 
And as we paſs, in frame and glaſs 
We ſee her merzotinto: 
In Foy-Lane the city ſtrain 
Is more on ſtrait»lac'd Dolly; | 
But all the brights, at Man's and White's, 
Of nothing talk but Polly. 
Ah, Fobnny Gay, thy lucky play 
Has made the criticks grin-a: 
They cry *tis flat, tis this, tis that 
But let them laugh that win-a: 


I ſwear 
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I ſwear Parbleu, tis naif and new, 
Ill-nature is but folly, 

has lent a ftitch to rent of Ricb, 
And ſet up madam Polly, 

Ah ! tuneful fair, beware, beware, 
Nor toy with ſtar and garter ; 
Fine cloaths may hide a fonl infide, 

And you may catch a tartar. 
If powder d fop blow up yo ur ſhop, 
Twill make you melancholy, 
Then left to — you'l] -4 forgot, 


eon rem. 


Due ſurly and proud, 
Who ſnarl'd at — Macedon youth, 


Delighted in wine that was good, 
Becauſe in good wine there was truth; 
But growing as poor as a Fob, 
Unable to purchaſe a flaſk, 
He choſe for his manſion a tub, 
And liv'd by the ſcent of che caſk. 


Heraclitus ne ex would deny 
A bumper to cheriſh his heart; 
And when he was maodlin would cry, 
Becauſe he had emptyꝰd his quart z 
Tho? ſome are ſo fooliſh to think, 
He wept at man's folly and vice, 
*T was only his cuſtom to drink, 
Till the liquor flow' d out of his eyes. 


Democritus always was glad 
To tipple, and cheriſh his ſon! ; 
Would laugh hke a man that was Abo 
When over a good flowing bowl; 
As long as his cellar was ſtor d, 
The liquor he'd merrily quaff ; 
And when he was drunk as a tord, 
At them that were ſober he'd laugh · 


Wit: 
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Wiſe Solon, who carefully gave 

Good laws unto Athens of old, 
And thought the rich Crarſus a ſlave 

(Tho? a king) to his coffers of gold; 
He delighted in plentiful bowls ; - | 

But drinking much talk would decline, 
Becauſe *twas the cuſtom of fools, 

To prattle much over their wine. 


Old Socrates ne'er was content, 
Tilh a bottle had heighten' d his joys, 
Who in's cups to the oracle went, 
Or he ne er had been counted fo wile : 
Late hours he moſt certainly lov'd, 
Made wine the delight of his life, 
Or Xantippe would never have prov'd 
Such a damnable ſcold of a wife. 


Grave Seneca, fam'd for his parts, 
Who tutor'd the bully of Rome, 
Grew wiſe o'er his cups and his quarts, 
Which he drank like a miſer at home; 
And, to ſhew he loy'd wine that was good 
To the laſt, (we may truly aver it) 
He tinctur'd his bath with his blood, 
So fancy'd he dy d in hie claret. 
Pytbagoras did filence enjoin _ 
On his pupils, who wiſdom would ſeek 3 
Becauſe that he tippled good wine 
Till himſelf was unable to ſpeak ; 
And when he was whimſical grown, 
With ſipping his plentiful bowls, 
By the ſtrength of the juice in his crown, 
He conceiv'd tranſmigration of ſouls. 
Copernicus too, like the reſt, 
Believ'd there was wiſdom in wine, 
And thought that a cup of the beſt 
Made reaſon the brighter to ſhine ; 
With wine he repleniſh'd his veins, 
And made his philoſophy reel ; 
Then fancy'd the world, like his brains, 
Turn'd round like a chariot wheel. 
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Ar ſtotle, that maſter of arts, 
Had been but a dunce without wine; 
And what we aſcribe to his parts, 
Is due to the juice of the vine : 
His belly, moſt writers rgree, | 
Was as big as a watering-trough; 


He therefore leap'd into the ſea, | ＋ 


Becauſe he'd have liquor enough. 


When Pyrrho had taken a glaſs, 
He ſaw that no object appear d 
ExaQly the ſame as it was, 
Before he had liquor d his beard 
For things running round in his drink, 
Which ſober he motionleſs found, 
Occaſion'd the Seeptick to think | 
There was nothing of. truth to be found. 


Old Plato was reckon*d divine, 
He fondly to wiſdom was prone 
But had it not been for good wine, 

His merits had never been known, 
By wine we are generous made, 
It furniſhes fancy with wings, | 
Without it we ne'er ſhould have had 


Philoſophers, poets, or kings. #1 © 
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Or all the things beneath the ſun, 
To love's the greateſt curſe; 

If one's deny d, then he's undone, 
If not, *tis ten times worſe. 

Poor Adam by his wife, tis known, 
Was trick'd ſome years ago; 

But Adam was not trick'd alone, 
For all his ſons were ſo. 


Lovers the ſtrangeſt fools are made, 
When they their nymphs purſue, 
Which they will ne'er believe, till wed, 

But then, alas! tis true: 
Tn ber. they pray, and they adore, 
Il weary Aout of life z 
And. pray, what's all this trouble for ? 
Why truly, for a wife, 


How 
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How odd a thinz's a whining ſot, 
Who ſighs, in greateſt need 
For that, which, ſoon as ever got, 
Does make bim ſigh indeed 
Each maid's an angel whilſt ſhe's woo'd, 
But when the wooing's done, 
The wife, inſtead of fleſh and blood, 
Proves nothing but a bone, 


Ills, more or leſs, in human liſe, 
No mortal man can ſhun ; 

But when a man has got a wife, 
He ha got them all in one. 

The liver of Promet leut 
A gnawing vu ture fed ; 

A fable, that the thing vs 3 
The poor old man was wed. 


A wife, all men of learning know, 
Was Tant alus's curſe; 

The apples which did tempt h'm fo, 
Were nought but a divorce. 

Let no fool dream, that to his ſhare 

A better wife will fall; 

They're all the ſame, faith, to a hair, 
For they are women all. 


When firſt the ſenſeleſs empty . 
With wooing does begin, 

Far better he 4 beg the ſtocks 
That they would let him in. 

Yet for a lover you may ſay, 
He wears no cheating phiz ; 

Though h others looks do oft betray, 

ooks like what he is. 


More joys a glaſs of wine does give 
(Wife take him that gainſays) 
Than 21 the wenches, f prung from Eve, 
E' te gave in all their days. 
But come, to lovers here's a glaſs, 
God. wot, they need no curſe : 
Each wiſhes he may wed his laſs, 
No foul can wiſh him worſe. 
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THE man that is drunk, is void of all care; 

He needs neither Partbias quiver nor ſpear : 
The Moor's poifſon'd dart he ſcarns for to wield, 
His bottle alone is his weapon and ſhield, 


Undaunted he goes among bullies and whores, 
Demoliſhes windows, and breaks open doors ; 
He revels all night, is afraid of no evil, 

And boldly defies hath proctor and devil. 

As late I rode out with my ſkin fall of wine, 
Encumbered neither with care, nor with coin, 
I boldly confronted a horrible dun, 
Affrighted, as ſoon as he ſaw me, he run. 
No monſter could put you to half fo much fear, 
Should he in Apulia's foreſt appear; 

In Africa's deſart there never was ſeen 

A monſter ſo hated by gods and by men. 


Come place me, ye dieties, under the line, 

Where grows not a tree, nor a plant, but the vine; 
O'er hot- burning ſands I' ſwelter and ſweat, 
Bare - footed, with nothing to keep off the heat. 


Or place me where ſun- ſhine is ne er to be found, 
Where the earth is with winter eternally bound; 

Ev*n there I wou' d nought but my bottle require, 
My bottle ſhou'd warm me, and fill me with fire. 


My tutor may job me, and lay me down rules, 
Who minds them but damn'd philoſophical fools ? 
For when Iam old, and can no more drink, 

*Tis time enough then for to fit down and think. 

' Twas thus Alexander was tuter d in vain, 

For he thought Arifotle an aſs for his 5 

His ſorrows he us'd in full bumpers to drown, 
And when he was drunk, then the world was his own. 
This world is a tavern with liquor well ſtor d, 
And into*t I came to be drunk as a lord ; 

My life is the reck ning, which freely I pay, 
And when I'm dead-drunk, then III Ragger away, 
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He. Or all comforts I miſcarried, 

When I play'd the ſot and married ; 
'Tis a trap there's none need doubt on't, 
Thoſe, that are in, wou'd fain get out on t. 


Sbe. Fig! my dear, pray come to bed, 

That napkin take, and bind your head; 

Too much drink your brains have dos d, 

You'll be quite alter d when repos d. 

He, Oons! tis all one if I'm up or lie down, 

For as ſoon as the cock crows Il] be gone. 

Sbe. Tis to grieve me, thus you leave me; 

Was I, was I made a wife to lie alone? 

He, From your arme myſelf divorcing, 

] this morn muſt ride a courſing, 

A ſport that far excells a madam, 

Or all the wives that have been ſince Adam, 

She, I, when thus I've loſt my due, 

Muſt hug my pitlow, wanting you. 

And, whilſt you tope it all the day, 

Regale in cups of harmleſs tea. 

He, Pox |! what care I? drink your flops till you die; 

Yonder's brandy will keep me a month from home. 

She, If thus parted, I'm broken-hearted ; 

When I, when I ſend for you, my dear, pray come · 

He. E're I'll be from rambling hindred, 

I'll renounce my ſpouſe and kindred ; 

To be ſober I ve no leiſure, 

What's a man without his pleaſure ? 

She. To my grief then I mul} ſee, 

Strong wine and nantz my rivals be ; 

Whilſt you carouſe it with your blades, 

Poor I fit ſtitching with my maids, | 

He. *Oons ! you may go to your goſſips, you know, 

And there, if you meet with a friend, pray do. 
She, Go, you joker, go, provoker, 

Never, never ſhall I mect a man like you. 
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S. ſoon as the chaos was turn'd into form, 
And the firſt race of men knew a good from a 
harm ; | | 
They quickly did join 
In a knowledge divine, 
That the world's chiefeſt bleſſings were women and 
wine : 
Since when by example, improving delights, 
Wine governs our days,love and beauty our nights ; 
Love on then, and drink, 
*Tis a folly to think 
On a myſtery out of our reaches; 
Re moral in thought, 
To be merry's no fault, 
Tho' an elder the contrary preaches ; 
For never, my friends, 
Never, never, my friends, 
Never, never, my friends, was an age of more vice, 
Than when knaves would ſeem pious; and foo!s 
would ſeem. wile. 
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| Youth's the ſeaſon made for joys, 


Love is then our duty; 
She alone, who that employs, 
Well deſerves her beauty. 
| Let's be gay, 
While we may, 
Beauty's a flower deſpis'd in decay. 
Youth*s the ſeaſon, &c. 
Let us drink and ſport to-day, 
Ours is not to-morrow z 


Love with youth flies ſwift away, 


Age is nought but ſorrow. 
Dance and ſing, 
Time's on the wing, =” 
Life never knows a return of ſtring. 
Let us drink, &c, 
SONG 
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| GDP proſper long from being broke, 
The * Luck of Eden. bail, 

A doleful drinking-bourt I ſing, 
There lately did befall. _ 

To chaſe the ſpleen with cup and cann, 
Duke Philip toole his way, 

Babes yet unborn ſhall never ſee 
The like of ſuch a day. 


»*> ©, 


Sir Muſgrave too, of Martindale, 
A true and worthy knight, 
Eftſoon with him a bargain made, 
In drinking to delight. 
The bumpers ſwiftly paſs about, 
Six in a hand went round ; 
And with their calling for more wine, 
They made the hall reſound. - - 
Now when theſe merry tidings reach'd 
The earl of Harold's ears, 
And am I (a he, with an oath) 
Thus lighted, by my peers ? 
Saddle my ſteed, bring forth my boots, 
I' be with them right quick; 
And, maſter ſheriff, come you too, 
We'll know this ſcurvy trick. 
'Tis well, reply d the inetd dukte, 
How will he get away? s 
When thus the earl began: Great duke, 
Pl! know hoy this did chance, 
Without inviting me, ſure this 
You did not learn in France. 


A pint bumper at Sir-Chriſtopher-Muſgrav 
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Dae of ns two for this offence, 
Under the board ſhall lie; 
know thee well, a duke thou art, 
So ſome years hence ſhall I. | 


But truſt me, Wharton, pity *twere, 
So much good wine to ſpill, 

As theſe companions here may drink, 
E're they ha have had their fill. 


Let thou and I, in bumpers full, 
This grand affair decide. | 
Accurs'd be he, duke Wharton hw 
By whom it is deny d. 


To Andrews, and to Hothav für, 
Many a pint went round, 

And many gallant gentlemen 
Lay ſick upon the ground. 


When, at the laſt, the duke eſpy d, — 
He had the earl ſecure; 


He ply'd him with a full pint glaſs, 


Which laid him on the floor, 


Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, x 


After he downwards ſunk, 
My worthy friends retenze my fall, 
Duke Wharton Neve drunk. 


Then, with a groan, duke Philip held 
The fick man by the joint, 

And ſaid, earl Harold, ſtead of thee, 
Would I had drank this pint. 


Alack ! my * heart doth bleed, 
And doth within me ſink; 
For ſurely a more ſober earl 


22 


Did never ſwallow drink.” © | Rh erg e 
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With that the ſheriff, .in, a rage, 
To ſee the earl fo mit, 11 

Vowꝰ d to revenge the dead-drunk ber 
Upon renown'd fir Mit. | 

Then ſtepp'd a gallant ſquire forth, 
Of viſage thin and pale, 

Lloyd was his name, and of Gang ball, 
Faſt by the river Swale; - *«. - 
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Who ſaid he would not have it told, | 
Where Eten river ran, 
That unconcern'd he ſhould fit by z ; 
So, ſheriff, I'm your man. 4 
Now when theſe tidings reach'd the room, 
Where the duke lay in bed, 
How that the ſquire ſuddenly 
Upon the floor was laid : 
O heavy tidings! (quoth the duke) 
Cumberland witneſs be, 
J have not any captain more, 


Of ſuch account as he. 4 
Like tidings to earl Thanet came, | 1 

Within as ſhort a ſpace, | 55 
How that the under- ſheri ff too | 

Was fallen from his place. KS 


Now God be with him (faid the ear!) 
Sith *twill no better be, | 
I truſt I have within my town, 
As drunken knights as he. 


Of all the number that were there, 
Sir Bains he ſcorn'd to yield; 

But with a bumper in his hand, 
He ſtagger d o'er the field. 

Thus did this dire contention end, 
And each man of the ſlain 

Were quickly carried off to fleep, 
Their ſenſes to regain, 


God bleſs the king, thedutcheſs fat, * 
And keep the land in peace, , Fad 
And grant that drukenneſs henceforth _ . 
* Mong noblemen may ceaſe... - 
And likewiſe bleſs our royal prince, 
The nation's other hope, 
And give us grace for to defy 
The devil and the pope. 


* 
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HE ſun was ſunk beneath the hill, 
The weſtern clouds were lin'd with gold, 
'The ſky was clear, the winds were ftill, 
The flocks were pent within the fold : 
When from the filence of the grove 
Poor Damon thus deſpair'd of love. 


Who ſeeks to pluck the fragrant roſe 
From the bare rock, or oo beach: 
Who from each barren weed that grows, 
Expects the grape, or bluſhing peach: 
With equal faith may hope to.find 
The truth of love in womankind. 
J have no herds, no fleecy care, 

No fields that wave with golden grain, 
No paſture green, nor garden fair, 

A damſel's venal heart to gain: 
Then all in vain my ſighs muſt prove, 
For I, alas! have noyght but love, - 


How wretched is the faithful youth, 


Since womens hearts are bought and ſold, * 


They aſk not vows of ſacred. truth, 
Whene er they ſigh, they ſigh for gold; 

Gold can the frowns of feorn remove, 

But I, alas! have noyght but love. 


To buy the gems of Tndra's coaſt, 

What wealth, what treaſyre can ſuffice ? 
Not all their fire ean ever boaſt 
| 3 _ = n eyes: 

For theſe the world too cheap would prove 
But I, alas! have novght but love. 2 
O Sylvia! ſince nor gems, nor ore, 

Can with your brighter charms compare, 
Conſider that I profer more, f 
More ſeldom found, a heart fineere: 

Let treaſure meaner beauties move, 

Who pays thy worth, muſt pay in love. 
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Qay: my uncle, I pray now diſcover 
What has been the c:uſe of your woes, 
That you pine and you whine like a lover N 
I've ſeen Molly Mogg. of the Roſe ! | 


O nephew! your grief is but folly, 
In town you may find better progg, 
Half a crown there will get you a Mally, 
A Melly much better than Mozg. 


The ſchool-boy's delight. is a play-day, 
The ſchool- maſter*s joy is to flogg, 
Fop is the delight of a lady, 
But mine is in ſweet Mally Magg. 
Will e' Wiſp leads the trav'ler a-gadding 
Thro' ditch, and thro* quagmire and bogyg, 
But no light can e' er ſet me a-madding, 
But the eyes of my ſweet Molly Megg, 


For guineas in cther mens breeches 
Your gameſters will paum and will cogg, 
But I envy them none of their riches, 
So I paum my ſweet Molly Mogg. 


The heart that's half-wounded is ranging, 
It here and there leaps like a frog, 

But my heart can never be changing, 
'Tis fo fixed on ſweet Molly Mogg. 


I know that by wits tis recited, 

That women, at beſt, are a clog ; 
But I'm not fo eaſily frighted 

From loving my ſweet Molly Mcgr- 
A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog, 
And I fill all my paper with writing 

Of nothing but ſweet Melly Megg. 
] feel 'm in love to diſtraction, 

My ſenſes are loſt in a fogg ; 
And in nothing can find ſatisfaction, 

But in thoughts of my ſweet Molly Megg. 
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I would not give up the three gtaces, 
I wiſh I were hang d like a dog, 


And at court all the drawing-room faces, 
For a glance at my ſweet Molly Mogg.. 


For thoſe faces want nature and ſpirit, | 
And ſeem as cut out of a log; z. 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas's merit 
Unite in my ſweet Molly Mogg. 


Were 7 irgal alive with his Phillis, 
And writing another eclogue, 

Both his Phillis and fair N 
He'd give for my ſweet Molly Mogg. 


When Mo/ly comes up with the liquor, 
Then jealouſy. ſets me a-gog, 
To be ſure ſhe's a bit for the vicar, 


SONG LXXXI. 
Y OUNG Corydon and Phun 


"Sat in a lovely grove, 5 
Contri ing crowns of lilies, 
Repeating toys of love. 
Ard ſomething elſe, --- but zvbat, I dare net name. 


But as they were a playing, 
She og!-d to the ſwain, 
It ſav'd her plainly ſaying, 
Let's kiſs to caſe our pain. And 3 &c. 
A thouſand times he kiſfs'd her, a 
Laying her on the green; 
But as he further preſs'd ber, 
Apietty leg was ſeen. And met bing, &c. 


So marymbeanties viewing, 
His ardour ſtill encreas d, 
And ęꝑreater joys purſuing, | 
He wander'd o'er her breaſt, And er &c. 


A laſt effort ſhe trying, 
His patſion to withſtand, 
Cry'd, but *twas faintly crying, 
Pray take away _ hand, And Eu; 0. 
oung 


SS 


E. 
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Young C:rydon grown bolder, - 


The minutes Would improve; 


9 
# 


This is the time, he told her, 


To ſhew you how I love. And ſometbhing; &c- 
The ny mph ſeem' d almoſt dying, 17 
Diſſoly*d in amorous heat, 
She kiſs'd, and told him fighing, 
My dear, your love is great. And ſomething, &0. 
But Phillis did recover 
Much ſooner than the ſwain : | 
She, bluſhing, aſk'd her lover; BY 
Shall we not Kiſs again? And. ſomething, &C+ 
Thus love his revels keeping, 
Till nature ata ſtand, 
From talk they fell to ſleeping, 
Holding esch other's hand. And ſomething, &. 


SONG LXXXII. 


* OUNG Iam, and yet unſkill'd, 
How to make a lover yield: 

How to keep, or how to gain; 

When to love, and when to feigns 


Take me, take me, ſome of you, 
While I yetam young and true; 

Ere 1 can my foul diſguiſe, 

Heave my breaſts, and roul my eyes: 
Stay not till I learn the way, 

How to lie and to betray; 

He that has me firſt is bleſt, ' 
For I may deceive the reft, i 
Could 1 find a blooming youth, | 
Full of love, and full of truth; 
Briſk, and of a janty mein, 


I ſhou'd long to be fifteen. 
 $O N-G LXXXII. | 
T2 all you ladies now at land _ "FX # 
We men at ſea indite ; | 


wr >. 


* 


But firſt would have you underſtand © © 


How hard it is to write; 
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The Muſes now, and Neptune too m— 
We muſt implore to write to you, hill 
With a fal, la, la, la, ar 

For tho' the muſes ſhould prove kind, perha 
And fill our empty brain, To ki 
Yet if rough Neptune rouze the wind, When 
To waye the azure main, Th 
Our paper, pen, and ink; and we As FT 
Roul up and down our ſhips at ſea, For 
Then if we write not by each poſt, Think 
Think not we are unkind, To yo 
Nor yet conclude our ſhips are loft In ju 
By Dutchmen, or by wind; Po 
Our tears we'll ſend a ſpeedier way, When 
The tide ſhall bring them twice a day. | Ou 
The king, with wonder and ſurprize, All th 
Will ſwear the ſeas grow bold, Ourſe 
Becauſe the tides will higher riſe, Andn 
Than e er they did of old: An 
But let him know, it is our tears _ In ho 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall ſtairs. Sor 
Shou'd foggy Opdam chance to know Let's 


Our fad and diſmal ſtory; We h 
The Dutch would ſcorn ſo weak a foe, | 
And quit their fort at Goree ; 
) For what reſiſtance can they find 
4. From men why? ve left their hearts behind? 0 
| Let wind and weather do its worſt, C 
Be you to us but kind 


N ; Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, | With 
þ No ſorrow we ſhall. find; Let e 
. Tis no matter how things go, And 


Or who's our friend, or who's our fots 
To paſs our tedious hours away, 


| We throw a merry main Let n 
| Or elſe at ſerſous Onbre play. 

; But why ſhould we in vain Wei. 
\ Zach other's ruin this purfue ? To al, 


We were undone when WE left you't 
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But now our fears tempe ſtuous grow 
And caft our hopes away, 
Whilſt you, regardless of our wee, 
Sit careleſs ata play; 
perhaps permit ſome happier man 
To kiſs your hand, or flirt your ſan 


When any mournful tune you hear, 
That dies in ev'ry note, 
As if it figh'd with each man's care, 
For being ſo remote z 
Think then how often love we've made 
To you, when all thoſe tunes were play d. 


In juſtice you cannot refuſe 
To think of our diſtreſs, 
When we for hopes of honour joſe 
Our certain happineſs ; 
All thoſe defigns are but to prove 
Ourſelves more worthy of your love. 


And now we've told you all our loves, 
And likewiſe all our fears; 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some p'ty from your tears; 

Let's hear of no inconſtancy, 

We have too much of that at ſea. 


SONG LXXXIV. 


Come, neighbours, now we ve made our hay, 
The ſun in haſte 

D. ives to the weſt, 
With ſports conclude the day. 
Let every man chuſe out his laſa, 
And then ſalute her on the ęraſs; 

And when you find 

She's coming kind,. 
Let not that moment paſs. 

CHORUS 

Mell toſs of eur boxols to true love and loncus, 
To all kind Irving girls, and the lard of the mar: 
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At night, when round the hall we're ſat + 
With good brown bowls _ 
To chear our ſouls, 
And raiſe a merry chat; 
When blood grows warm, and love runs high, 
And jokes ahout the table fly; 
Then we retreat, 
And that repeat, 
Which all would gladly try, 


Let _ great ones of the town 
Drink night away,, 
And ſleep all day, 

Till gouty they are grown : 

Our nightly ſports ſuch vigour giye, 

That oftentimes. we do revive, _ 
And kiſs our dames 
With ſtronger flames. 

Than any prince alive. 


SONG LXXXV. 


W Hen mighty roaſt beef was. the Exgliſb man's 
food, 
It ennobled our veins, and enriched our, blood, 
Our ſoldiers were brave, and our courtiers were good, 
Oh the roaſt beef of Old England 
And ob the old Engliſh rodft bee 1 


But fince we haye dearnt from all-conquering Frarce, 

To eat their ragouſts, as well as to dance, 

We are fed up wa, nothing but, vain complaiſance, 
Ob the roaff Beef, &c. 


Our fathers of old. were robuſt, ſtout and 8 

And kept open "houſe with good chear all day long, 

W hich made their plump tenants rejoice in this ſong, 
Oh the roaſ beef, &c. 

But now we are dwindled to - what, ſha!l I nam: ? 


A ſneaking poor race, half begotten and tame, 
Vhoſully thoſe honours, that once ſhone in fame, 


n 'pe. roaſt bee &c, 
* 5 When 


2 


Ven 
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When good queen Zlixabetb fat on the throne,. 
E*er coffee, andſrea, and I 2 ſlip-flops were known, 
The world was in terror, iF e' er ſhe did PR 
0h the rogff. beef, . 
In thoſe days, if their fleets did debe on the Ab. 
They ſeldom on never return'd back again, 
As witneſs the vaunting Armada of __ 
0h the roaſt beef, &c. FIR” 
Oh then they had ſtomachs to eat and to fight, 
And when wrongs were a N to do themſelves 
richt, . 
But now were a 5 coul _ bot good night, 
0h the roaſt beef of Old England, F 
And ob thy Oid Engliſh roaſt beef! 


SONG LXXXVũI. 


TH E charms of Florimel 
No force of timę or art 
Shall ſever from my heart; 
But ever to the world Ill tell, 
The charms of kebitdons Florimel. 


Each rock, and ſunny hill, 

The flow'ry meads and groves, 

Shall ſay Myrtillo loves; Ms 
And Echs ſhall be taught to tell | 

We charms, &C» | f 


Each tree within the vale, 
That on its banks doth wear 
The triumphs of my fair, 

To future times in verſe ſhall tell 
The charms, &c, 


Exch brook and purling rill, 

Shall on its bubbling ſtream. 

Convey the virgin*s name 
And as it rolls, in murmurs tell- 

The charms, &c. 

The ſylvan gods, that dwell” 

Amidſt this ſacred grove, 3 

Shall wonder at my love; | 
While ev'ry ſound eonlpires to te! 

The charms of beauteous Fl:r ul. 
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SON G LXXXVII. 


AT noon on a ſultry ſurtimer*s day, 
2 The. brighter lady of the May, 
Young Cbhlorti, innocent and gay; 
Sat knotting ina ſhade. 
Each ſlender finger plaid its part 
With ſuch aQtivity and art, 
As would inflame a youthful heart, 
And warm the moſt decay d. 
Her fay*ftite ſwain by chance came by, 
He ſaw no anger in her eye; 
Yet when the baſhfu! boy drew nigh, 
She would have feem's afraid. ; 
She let her ivory needle fall, 
And hurl'd away the twiſted ball: 
But ſtrait gave Strepben ſuch a call, 
As wou'd have raid the dead, 
Dear gentle youth, js't none but thee ? 
With innocence I dare be free: a 
By ſo much truth and modeſty 
No nymph was e' er betray d. 
Come, lean thy head upon my lap, 
While thy ſmooth cheeks I ſtroke and clap,. 
F Thou may ſt ſecurely take a nap : : 
J Which he, poor fool ! obe y' d. 
Y She ſaw him yawn, and heard him ſnore; 
, And found him faſt — all o'er : 
' She ſigh'd, and could endure no more, 
| 6 But ſtarting up, the ſaid, 
. { Such virtue ſhall rewarded be; 


For this thy dull fidelity, 
I'Il truſt thee with my flocks, not me: 


| : Purſue thy gazing trade, 
[ (! 7 | 
| Go, milk thy goats, and ſhear thy ſheep 
5 And watch all night thy flocks to keep; : 
| Thou ſhalt no more be lull'd aſleep 
By me, miſtaken maid, 
| 
0 
. £ 
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SO N G LXXXVIII. 


T lordlings proud I tune my ſong: 
Who ſeaſt in bow'r or hall; 

Tho? dukes they be, yet dukes ſhall ſee 
That pride will have a fall. 


Now that this ſume it & right ſooth, 
Full plain it does appear 

For what befel the duke of Guiſe, 
And Nic of Lancaſtere. 


When Richard cœur de Lyon reign'd, 
(Which means a ion s heart) 
Like him his barons rag'd and rdar d, 


Each play d a lyon's part. or) 5 . 
A word and blow was then enough, dd 


Such honour did them prick, 
If you but turn'd your cheek, a cuff, 
And if your a — e, a kick. 


Look in their face, they tweak*d your noſe,, 
At ev'ry turn fell to't 4 } 

Come near, they trod upon your toes; 
They fought head to foot. 


Of theſe, the duke of Ar 5 
Stood paramoofit i in pride: 
He kick' , and cuff d, and tweak d, and trod 


His foes and friends beſide. $9) 


F.rm on his front his beaver fat, ' 
So broad, it hid his chin, 

For why ? he thought no man his mate, 
And fear'd to tan his ſkin. 


With Spaniſh wool he dy'd his cheek, OY 


With eſſence oil'd his hair; 
No vixen cĩvet- cat more ſweet, 
Nor more could ſcratch and tear. 
Right tall he made himſelf to ſhow, 
Tho' made full ſhort by G —— di; 
And when all other auler did bow, 
This duke d. d unl y vod. 


Yet. 


_— _——_ — — — 
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Yet courteous, blithe, and debonair- 
To Guiſe's duke was he; 
Never was ſuch a loving pair, 
Why did they diſagree? 
Oh ! thus it was, he lov'd him dear, 
Aud caſt how to requite him; 
And having no friend left but this, 
He deem'd it meet to fight him. 


Forthwith he drench'd his deſp' rate quill, 
And thus he did invite: 
This eve at whiſk ourſelf will play, 
Sir duke, be here to night. 
Ah no! ah no; the a. 
Demurely did' r 144 B 4 
1 5 nor Ne land, « 12.0 No.4 
So fore the gout have J. A 
The duke in wrath call'd for his Sooke 
And fiercely drove them on; 
Lord! Lord ! how rattled then thy bude, 
- Ockingly Kenſington / 
All in a trice on Guiſe he ruſh'd;. 
Thruſt out his lady dear; 0 
He tweak*d his noſe, trod on his be, rl T 
And ſmote him on the ear. 
But mark ! how midſt of victory, 
Fate ſhews an old dog trick 5 | 
Up leap'd duke Fobn, and knock d him down, 
And fo down fell duke Nic. 
Alas, oh Nic! oh Nic, alas! 
Right did thy goſſip call thee; 
As who ſhall ſay, alas! the day, 
When Fobn of Guiſe ſhall maul thee : 
For on thee did he clap his chair, 
And on that chair did ſit; 
And look'd as if he meant therein 
To do what was not fit. 
Up didſt thou look, oh woful duke 
Thy mouth yet durſt not ope, 
Certes, for fear of finding there 
” A t——&d inſtead of tropes 
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« Lie there, thou catiff vile (quoth'Guiſe) - 
No ſheet is here to fave thee, 
« The caſement it is ſhut likewiſe, 
© Beneath my feet I have thee. 


If thou haſt aught to ſay, now ſpeak. 
«© Then Lancaſtere did cry, + 

«© Know'ſt thou not me, nor yet thyſelf, 
6 Who thou, and who am 1? 


«© Know'ſt thou not me, who (God be prais'di 
«© Have bawl'd and quarrell'd more 

Than all the line of Lancaſtere 
That battled heretofore.?. 


In ſenates'fam'd+ for many a ſpeech, 
«© And, what, ſome awe muſt give ye, 
„ Tho' laid thus low beneath thy breech, 
Still of the council privy : 


Still of the duchy chancellor, 
« Durante life J have it, 
« And turn (as now thou do'ſt on me) 
« Mine a e on them that gave it. 


But now the ſervants they ruſh'd in, 
And duke Nic up- leap'd he; 

«« will not cope againſt ſuch odd, 
«« But Guiſe, I'll fight with thee: . 

«© To morrow with thee will 1 fight 
Under the green-wood-tree ;. 

No, not to morrow, but to night 

„ (Quoth Guiſe) I'll fight with thee... 


And now the ſun declining low, 
Beſtreak'd with blood the ſkies, 
When with his ſword at ſaddle-bow 

Rode forth the valiant Guiſe. 


Full gently praunc'd he on the lawn, 
t. roul'd his eyes around, 

Ant from his ſtirrup ſtretck d to fnd 
Who was not to be found. 


Long brandiſh'd he the blade in air, 
Long look'd the field all o'er, 


At length he ſpy'd the merry men brown, - - 
And eke the coach and four, | 


1 


From 
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From out the boot bold Nicholas 

Did wave his wand fo white, 
As pointing out the gloomy glade, 

Whereat he meant to fight: 

All in that dreadful hour ſo calm 

Was Lancaſtere to fee, 
As if he meant to take the air, 

Or on'y take a fee. 


And ſo he did; for to Nez Court 
His trowling wheels they run, 

Not that he ſhunn'd the doubtful ſtriſe, 
But bus'neſs muſt be done. 

Back in the dark, by Brumpton park, 
He turn'd up thro” the Gore, 

So ſlunk to Camden-Houſe ſo high, 
All in his coach and four. 


Mean while duke Guiſe did fret and fume, 
A ſight it was to ſee, 

Benumb'd beneath the ev'ning dew 
Under the green-wood tree. 


Then wet and weary home he far'd, 
Sore mutt' ring all the way, 

The day I meet Nic, he ſhall rue 
The cudgel of that day. 


Mean time on ev'ry piſſing poſt 
Paſte we this recreant's name, 
So that each paſſer- by ſhall read, 
And piſs againſt the ſame. 
Now God preſerve our gracious king, 
And grant his nobles all 
May learn this leſſon from duke Nic, 
That pride will have a fall. 


SONG LXXXIX. 


],45T Sunday at St. Fames's pray 'rs, 
The prince and princeſs by, 

J. dre ſs'd in a 1 my whale-bone aire, 

Sat in a cloſet nigh, 
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Ebow'd my knees, I held my book, 
Read all the anſwers oer; 
But was prevented by a look, 
Which pierc'd me from the door, 


High thoughts of heav*n I came to uſe 
With the devouteſt care, 

Which gay young Strephon. made me loſe, 
And all the raptures there. 


He went to hand me to my chair, 
And bow'd with courtly grace; 

But whiſper'd love into mine ear, 
Too warm for that grave place. 

Love, Love, faid he, by all ador dy 
My tender heart has won : 

But I, grown peeviſh at the word, 
Deſir'd he might be gone. | 

He went quite out of ſight, while I 
A kinder anſwer meant; 

Nor did I for my fins that day, 
By half ſo much repent, 


SONG XC. 


Po Je I will not implore, 
For he in fables deals; 
And eke that man I do abhor, 
Who wrote the Per an Tales. 
Whoe' er, of February laſt, 
Of Flying-pft the news ſa w, 
Did read with terror much aghaſt 
The monſter of Raguſa. 
How Proteus left his wat' ry couch, 
The pagan poets tell; 
He had more ſhapes than Scaramouch, 
Ard in the deep did dwell. 
Their Proteus and his flocks fo fair, 
Their Neptune and their Triton, 
If with this giant you compare, 
Are monſteis you may n e on- 
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His ſtature it is wond*rous high, 
High as the tow'r of Babel; 


So that his head propt up the ley, 
Is moſt high-ly probable: ' 


On a whale*s back he ſat full faſt, 
A dolphin was his dog ; 

With cable-rope ty'd to a maſt, 
His whale he oft did flog. 


Beneath his arms did muſeles cling, 
And congers ſuck each pap: 
Behind his buttocks hung two ling, 
That always went fip-flap. 
Oyſters about him tuck like warts, 
Eels twiſted round his tail, | 
Crabs clamber' d up his privy- -parts, 
Which he crack*d on his nail. 


His very ſneezing ſhook: the ſhore, 
He cough'd the ground aſunder 5 

His voice was like the cannon's roar, 
And he broke wind like thunder, 


None did him fee, that ſtood him near, 
Or knew the words he ſaid ; 

For few could ſee, and few could hear, 
Since all the folks were dead. 


O monſter! menſter ! who could k no] 
The words that from thee came ? 

Rome and Feruſalem alſo 
Both heard and told the ſame. 


Much he of Antichrift held forth, 
And much of the Pretender ; 
Much of a Monarch in' the Nerth, 

That once did lodge at Fender. 


He talked of the king of France, 
Of Englia Whig and Tory ; ; 
Ard how their jars do much advance 5 
Great- Britain's pow'r and glory ! 
The Pope's the whore of Babylon, 
The Lurk he is a Few ; © 
The Chriſtian is an infide}, | 


That ſitteth in a pew. 


And 


und 
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And yet the Pope ſhall Chriſtian turn, 
In hopes of his ſalvation. 
Aſgill likewiſe, and Toland burn 
At ſtake for revelation, | 


Gainſt paint and play-houſes' he ſpoke, 
Hoop-petricoats and tea, 

And vintners vile, that poiſon folk, 
And ſnuff, and ſodomy. 


This ſaid, he back to fea did ſſip, 
(But firſt eat fifty muttons) 
And of his tail cock'd up the tip, 

Long as the worm at Button 's. 


O Button ! do not advertiſe, 
Nor thy huge werm ſo brag on; 
This giant voided, of vaſt ſize, 
A mighty flying dragon. 
And tho” his belly made great roar, 
And rais'd the tempeſt louder, 
"Tis faid he never knew Fobn Moor, 
Nor ſwallow'd his (RK TT 


SONG XCI. 


A Dean and Prebendary 
Had late a new vagary, 
And were at dcubtful ſtrife, fir, 
Who ed a better life, fir, 
And was the better man, 
And was the better man. 


The Dean he ſaid, that truly, 
Since B/uff was fo unruly,  ' 
He'd prove it to his face, fir, 
That he had the moſt grace, ſir, 
And ſo the fizht began, &c. 
Then Preb. repiy*d like thunder, 
And roar'd out, *twas no wonder, 
Since gods the Dean had three, fir, N 
And more by two than he, fir, | 
For he bad get but one, &c. 


* | 2 Now. 
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Now whilſt theſe two were'ragings 
And in diſputes enpaging, 
The maſter of the Charter 
Said both had caught a Tartar, 

For g9ts, fir, there were none, &c. 


That All the books of Moſes 
Were nothing but ſuppoſes ; 
That he deſerv'd rebuke, fir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, fir, 
*Tvas nothing but a ſham, & c. 


That as for father Adam, 

And Mrs, Eve, his madam, 

And what the ſerpent ſpoke, fir, 

Twas nothing but a joke, fir, 
Ard well invented flam, &c. 


Thus in this battle-royal, 

As none would take denial, 

The dame for which they ſtrove, f ir, 

Could neither of them love, 7 
Which kept them in ſuſpence, &c. 


She therefore lily waiting, 
Left all three fools a-prating, 
And being in a fright, fir, 
Keligion took her flight, fir, 
Ard reer was keard of ſince, c. 


SONG XCIL 


AY, lovely Sylvia, lewd: and fair, 
Venus in face and mind, 
Why muſt not I that bounty ſhare 
You pour on all mankind ? 


That ſun that ſhines promiſcuouſly 
On prince and porter*s head, 

Why muſt it now leave only me 
To languiſh in the ſhade ? 


In vain you cry, you'll fin no more, 
In vain you pray and faſt ; 
You'll ne'er perſuade us, till threeſcore, 
That Sylvia can be chaſte, | 
When 
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When thus affectedly you cant, 
You're ſuch a young beginner, 
You make at beſt an aukward ſaint, 
That are a charming finner, 


SONG XCIIL 


AH bright Belinda, hither fly, 
And ſuch a light diſco ver, 
As may the abſent ſun fupply, 
And chear the drooping lover. 
Ariſe, my day, with ſpeed arife, 
And all my ſorrows baniſh; 
Before the ſun of thy bright eyes 
All gloomy terrors vanith, | 


No longer let me ſigh in vain, 
And curſe the hoarded treaſure: 
Why ſhould you love to give us pain, 
When you were made for pleaſure ? 
The peity pow*rs of hell deſtroy, 
To ſave's the pr de of heay*n ; 
To you the firſt, if you. prove coy, 
If kind, the laſt is given. 
The choice then ſure's not hard to make 
Betwixt the good and evil; 
Which title had you rather take, 
My Goddeſs, or my Devil? 


CE OME follow, follow me, 

Ye fairy elves that be, 

Light tripping o*er the green 
Come follow Mab your queen: 
Hand in hand we'll dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 
When mortals are at reſt, 

And ſnoring in their neſt ; 
-Unheard and uneſpy'd, 

Thro' key-holes we glide, 

Over tables, ſtools and ſhelves, 

We trip it with our fairy elves, 24 


* 
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And if the houſe be foul 

With platter, diſh, or bowl, 

Up ſtairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the ſluts aſleep ; ; 
Then we pinch their arms and thighs 2. 
None us hears, and none us ſpies. 

But if the Kouſe be ſwept, 

And from uncleanneſs kept, 

We praiſe the houſhold maid, 

And ſurely ſhe is paid: 

Every night before We go, 

We drop a teſter in her ſhoe. , 

Then o'er a muſhroomꝰs head 

Our table-cloth we ſpread, 

A grain of rye or wheat, 

The diet that we eat ; 

Pearl drops of dew we drink, 

In acorn cups fill'd to the brink, 


The brains of.nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of ſnails, - | | 
Between two cock les ſtew'd, - 

Is meat that's eas ly chew'd, | 

And brains of worms, and marrow of mice, 
Do make a feaſt that's wondrous nice. 


The graſhopper, gnat and fly, 

Serve for our minſtrelſy; 

Grace ſaid, we dance a while, 

And fo the time beguile; 

But if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to beds 


O'er tops of dewy graſs 

So nimbly we do paſs, , 

'The young and tender ſtalk - 

Ne'er bends where we do walk ; 
Yet in che morning may be ſeen - | 
Where we the night before have been, 


* 
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E ſons of the plats, * . 4 
Veneers baber au 2 
The praiſe of good Latin 82 
You'll never be out » the way, 
Bit with knives Jharp as razors, and anbei as 
keen, 


Stand ready to cut thro for and thre* lean, 
Pro! fut and thro' lean, 
8 tand ready to rue fat au _ lean, \ 


The ſcience of eating is ld, 
Its antiquity ,no man can ery „ 
Tho* Adam was ſqueamiſh, we're told, "Eo oh 
Eve ſoon found a dainty bit out. 
Then with knives ſharp as razors, and * as 
keen, 


Our paſſage let's cut thro” fat and bro lean, æc . 


Thro' the world from the weſt to the eaſt, 
Whether city, or country, or court, 
There's none, Vhether layman or prieſt, 
But with pleafure confeiles the ſport ; 
When with Inv fharp as wy and { famachs as 
teen, 


Their paſſape tl they cut thro)". 455 and thre? tan, &c, 


At fair London the chief N 
From a ſermon at holy St. Paul, 
Straſt rides in à great coach of ſtate - 
To à dinner! at Fiſhmongers Hal; 
I bete u0ithick ny Fa. ar rau, d fomach as 
keen; ei *16 ent: 


His paſſigeibe bars thro's fu dn thre” 4, ke. 


There come \aldermen' Wrap up in for, q 
And TWord-bearer tbo at chat call; 
Or howiwete he able to bean | 
The ſword and the ſcabbard all * 
There zvith knives ſharp 2s n and PN 41 


: keen, 


Their paſage they eat thro 1055 end thro” lean, &c. 


_ { Common - 
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Dommon- council, nd ones men, 
The rulers-of every ſtreet, - 
There come to cut and come again ; | 
A magi” trate lives but to eat. 
Then cvirb knives ſhatÞ, as ragars, and flomachs ay 
keen, 8 
Their paſſage they cut'thro* fat and thro” tran . &e. 
At the ſound of the good college -bell, 
On a gaudy the doctors deſcend, 
Wich a grace all in Latin, to tell 
The founder to eating a friend · 
* Then qwith knives ſparp ag ragert, < and * as 
keen, 
Our paſſage let's.cut thro fat and thro lean, &c. 
At the horn's moſt untuneable notes 
The judges repleniſh. their ma w, 
And wich napkins tuck d up to their throats, 
She w good eating's according to law. 
Then with tui ves ſharp as razors, and ſtomachs as 


keen, . 
Their paſſage they cut thro* fat and thro) lean, &c. 
At the knogk at the buttery-batch, 
The roſy-gill'd chaplain comes down; 
And my lord himſelf makes ſuch diſpatch, 
That his gout at that ſound is quite flown, 
Then wwith 2 ſharp as rexors, and ſtomachs as 


Their peſos Fae cut thre? " fat g and thro) Laß, &c. 
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Neither borm; neitber.knockers,nor, bells, 
:. © - Hathuthe glowmapn. ta give his cu, Y. 
His ſtomach his dinner-time telly, -. 
And he whets his- caſe fen „ie de 


| Then ih e g fy Tg for A 60 4 — 


His poſſage.he cuts qbiu fat and an, & 

The 'ſquire makes 1 9 0 
O' er hills and thro valleys rr 
And after a u het af frefb.air, . G 

He as hungry returns as his leak x ; 


| Then avithhnife ſhorp a3.xa%07;,and famach as keen 
; 2155 5 paſſage be cer the o* fat «nd i 


thro" lean, &c. 
Here 
1 
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Here the doctor, the lawyer, divine, 
The covrtier, the tradeſman, al! meet? 
Their care and their toil is #9 dine; 
| "Tis all to be able to eat; 
Then with knives ſharp as razors, and flomachs as 
ke 


en 
Our paſſage r' cut tbro fat and thro lean, &c. 
A feaſt is an emblem of life, 
Where no ſooner we taſte, but we're gone; 
Few can ſay, L have play d a good knife, 
Feu or none, life's fo ſhort, few or none. _ 
Then zvith knives ſharp as razors, and ſtemacbs as 
keen, x 
Our paſſage let s cut thro' fat and thro" lean ; 
 Thro' fat and thro kan, 
Our paſſage let's cut thro* fat and thro" lean, 


SONG XCVI, 


WHY, cruel creature, why ſo bent 
To vex a tender heart ? 

To gold and title you relent, 
Love throws in vain his dart, 

Let glitt*ring fools in courts be great, 
For pay let armies move; 

Beauty ſhou'd have no other bait, 
But gentle vows and love. 


If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 
The value that's their due, 

Kings are themſelves too poor to pay, 
A thouſand worlds too few. 

But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, 

Ah Celia! if true love's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. 


SONG XCVIL 
8 O ME liken man to brittle glaſs, 


Some toa burning taper, 
To garden flow'rs, or meadow graſs, 
Or to a riſing vapour. 
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But doubtleſs beer in barrel tunn'd, 
Or cloſe in bottle pent, 

Does human life through all its round 
Moſt clearly repreſent. 

The infant drink will driv*ling doſe, 

And cry like child in cradle; 

You muſt let neither lie 100 looſe, 

Nor yet too cloſely ſwaddle. 


New ale, we know, is full of wind, 
Wanting due time to fiale it; 

The dregs, not yet by age refin'd, 
Are nauſeous to the palate. 

Freſh hops ſometimes our art employs, 
To rectify the liquor; 

And who believes, but that the boy's 
Correction is a bitter? 

At length improv'd by rip*ning age, 
Both man and beer grow bright ; 

To converſaticn they engage, 
And ev'ry friend delight. 


But if the cork be naught in one, 
And weak the head in t'other ; 

The liquor's flat, and dunce the man, 
And neither can recover. | 


SONG XCVII. 


Cle and Flavia ev'ry hour 
Do various hearts ſurprize: 
In Stella's foul lies all her pow*r, 
And Flawia's in her eyes. 


More boundleſs Flavia's conqueſts are, 
And Srella's more confin'd ; 

All can diſcern a face that's fair, 
But f. a lovely mind. 


Stella like Britain's monarch reigns 
O'er cultivated lands; 

Like eaſtern tyrants, Flavia deigns 
To rule o' er barten ſands, 


Then 
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Then boaft, fair Flavia, boaſt thy face, 
" "TAE beauty” $ only gore; | 
Thy charms will ev'ry day decreaſe, : 
Each day gives Stella more, 


SONG XCIX 


BY the mole on your bubbies, ſo round and 1 


white, 
By the mole on your neck, where my arms mal 
unite : 
By whatever mole elſe you have got out of fight, 
T beſeech thee to hear me, dear Molly. [ 


By the kiſs Juſt a: farting from off your moiſt lips, 
| By the delicate up and down jutt of your hips, ' 
By the tip of your tongue, which all tongues far 
out-tips, 
1 beſeech, &c. 
By the down on Your boſom, on which my ſoul 
dies; 
By the thing of a! 1 things, which you love as your 
eyes; 
By the thoughts yeu lie down Aan and thoſe 
when you riſe ; | 
I beſeech,' &c. 


By all the ſoft pleaſures a virgin can ſtare, 

By the critical minute no virgin can bear, 

By the queſtion I burn for to ak, but don” t dare 
1 beſeech thee to hear me, dear Molly. 


SONG C. 


= 135 are people and ſports Rs 

Of all fizes and forts, 
Coach*d damſel and ſqujre, 
And mob in the mize, 
Tarpaulins, trugmall ions, 
Lords, ladies, ſows babies, 

And loobies in ſcores; 
Some-hawling, ſome bawling, 
Some Jeering, ſome fleeriog, 
Some loving,; ſome ſhavings + |. 
1 1 legions of furbelow'd whores, 
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To the tavern ſome go, 

And ſome to the ſhow, 

See poppets and moppets, 

— puddens for cuddens, 

ope-daneing, mares prancing, 

Boats flying, quacks lying, 

Pick-pockets, pick-plackets, 
Beaſts, butchers, and beaus : 

Fops prattling, dice rattling, . 

Rooks ſhamming, putts damning, 

Whores painted, masks tainted 
In tally -mens furbelow'd clothes. 

The mob's joys wou'd you know ? 

To yon muſick+houſe go; 

See tay lors and ſailors, - 

Whores, Molly and Dolly, 

Hear muſick makes you flick 

Some skipping, ſome tripping, 

Some ſmoking, ſome joking, 
Like ſpiggot and tap 

Short meaſure, ftrange pleaſure, 

Thus ſwilling and billing, 

Some yearly get fairly | 
For fairings, pig, pork, and a clap, 


SONG Cl. 


Ould you have a young virgin of fifteen year: 
bl You muſt tickle her fancy with ſweets and 
18 3 
Ever toying and playing, and ſweetly, ſweetly 
Sing a love-ſonnet, and charm her ears; - 
Wittily, prettily talk her down; 4 
Chaſe her and praiſe her, if fair ur brown; 
Sooth her and ſmooth her, 
And teaze her and pleaſe her, 
And touch but her ſmicket, and all's your own, 


Do you fancy a widow well known in man 
With a front of aſſurance come boldly on; 
Be at her each moment, and briskly, briskly 
Put her in mind how the time ſteuls on 12 M 
attie 
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Rattle and prattle, altho' the frown, _ 
Rouze her, and touze her from morn to noon, 
And ſhew her ſome hour 
You'll anſwer her dow'r, 
And get but her writings, and all's your own. 


Do you fancy a punk of a humour res, 
That's kept by a fumbler of quality? 
You muſt rail at her keeper, and tell her, tell her, 
That pleaſure's beſt charm is variety: 
Swear her much fairer than all the town, 
Try her and ply her when cully's gone, 
Dog her and jog her, 
And meet her and treat her, 
And kiſs with 4 guinea, and all's your own. 


SONG CIL 


BUSY, curious, thirſty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 

Freely welcome to my cup. 

Couldſt thou fip, and ſip it up: 

Make the moſt of life you may, 

Life is ſhort, and wears away, 


Life is tort, Sc. 

Both alike are, mine and thine 

Haſten quick to their decline. 

Thine's a ſummer, mine no more, 

Tho? repeated to threeſcore 

Threeſcore ſummers, when they're gone, - 
Will appear as ſhort as one, 


Will appear, Cc. 


SONG ClII. 


A Very pretty fancy, a brave gallante ſhow ; 
A very pretty fancy, a brave gallante ſhow 
E juſte come from France, a very pretty fancy, 
E juſte come from France, toure nouveau. 
De firſt ting be de true picture of de great be- 
cent city of Landre, 
Dat fill every part of de world vid ſurprize, Pw 


and wonder ; 
E 3 Here 
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Here de cunning French, de viſe Jealian, and J 
niard runne ; 

And vere can dey go elſe, morbleu, to get quarter 
of de money ? 

And fer de diver fions, dat make a de pleaſure for 
dis great town, 

Dey be ſo many, ſo fine, ſo pleaſant, ſo cheap ag 
never was known; 

Here be de Hay-market, vere de Italan opera do 
ſxectly ſound, 

Dit coſt a de brave gentry no More as two hundred 
touſand pound. 


Here be de famous comediens of de world, de troupe 


Tralen, 


Dat make a de poor Enghſo veep, becauſe dey vil 


troupe home agen; 

De toder place be mademoiſelle Violante ſhew 3 
touſand trick, 

She jump upon de rope ten ſtorie, and never break 
her neck. 

Here be de viſe managers ſhew all de viſdom of deir 


brain, 
Dat make a de fine ting of Wagner and Abericoch 


in Druty-Lare: 
See how dey turn about, for deir own diverſion, in 
the flying chair! 
So prodigious entertainment vil never be dis touſund 
year. 


SONG CIV. 
JLE tell thee, Dick, where Ichave been, 
Where I the rareſt things have (een, 
12 Qh! things without compare: ' 
Such ſights again cannot be found 
In any place on Agi ground, * 
| Be it at wake or fair, | 


At Cbaring-Cro ſi, . by the way; + : 
Where we (thou. k no ſt) do ſell our hay, 


There is a * with ſtairs ;; -- Fry 
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And there did 1 ſee coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town, 
Vorty at leaſt in pairs, 


Among the reſt one peſt'lent fine 
(His beard no bigger tho“ than thine) 
Walk'd on before the reſt : 
Our landlord looks like nothing to him; 
The king (God bleſs him) *twould undo +24 
Should he go ſtill fo dreſt. . 


At courſe a pack, without all doubt, - +; 
He ſhould have firſt been taken out, 

By all the maids i' th* town; 
Though luſty Roger there had been, 
Or little George upon the green, 

Or Vincent of the Crown, 


But wot you what? The youth was being 
To make an end of all his wooing; 
The parſon for him Raid: _ 
Vet by his leave (for all his haſte) 
He did not ſo much wiſh all paſt, 
(Perchance) as did the maid. 


The maid !----and thereby hangs a tale 
For ſuch a maid no Mbiiſon ale 
Could ever yet produce: 
No grape that*s kindly ripe could be 
So round, ſo plump, ſo loft as ſhe, 
Nor half fo full of juice, 


Her finger was ſo ſmall, the ring 

Would not ſtay on which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck : 

And to fay truth (for out it muſt) 

It look'd like the great collar (juſt) 
About our young colt's neck. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice ſtole in and out, 
As if they fear'd the light: 

But oh ! ſhe dances fuch a way! | 

No ſun upon an Egfter day ba. 
Js half fo fige a fight. 1621 
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He would have kiſs'd her once or twice, 
But ſhe would not, ſhe was ſo nice, 

She would not do't in fight: | 
And then ſhe looks as who ſhould ſay, 
I will do what I liſt to-day; 

And you ſhall do't at night. 

Her cheeks ſo rare a white was on, 
No daiſy makes compariſen, 

(Who ſees them is undone :) 

For ſtreaks of red were mingled there, 


Such as are on a Cath*rine pear, 
(The fide that's next the ſun.) 


Her lips were red ; and one was thin, 

Compar'd to that was next her chin, 
(Some bee had ſtung it newly :) 

But (Dick) her eyes ſo guard her face, 

1 durſt no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the ſun in July, 


Her mouth fo ſmall, when ſhe. does ſpeak, 
Thoud'ſt ſwear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might paſſage get: 
But ſhe fo handled ftill the matter, 
They came as good as ours, or better, 
And are not ſpent awhit, 
If wiſhing ſhould be any fin, 
The prieſt himſelf had guilty been, 
She look'd that day fo purely: 
And did the youth ſo oft the feat, 
At night, as ſome did in conceit, 
It would have ſpoil'd him ſurely, 
Juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His ſummons did obey : :- 
Eich ſerving-man, with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 
Preſented, and away. 


When all the meat was on the table, 
W hat man of knife or teeth was able, 
To ſtay to be. intreated ? 
And this the very reaſon was, 
Before the parſon could ſay grace, 
The company was ſeated, The 
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The bus'neſs of the kitchen's great, 
For it is fit that men ſhould eat, 
Nor was it there deny'd: 
Paſſion oh me ! how I run on! 22 
There's that that would be thought upon, 
(I trow) beſides the bride. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carouſe, 
Healths fixſt 80 round, and then the houſe, 
The bride's came "thick and thick; 

And when *twas nam'd another's health, 


Perhaps he made it her's by ſtealth, 
And who could, help it, Diel ? 


O' th' ſudden up they xiſe and dance: 

Then ſit again, and ſigh glance, 
Then da nee a gain and F 

Thus ſeveral ways The time d paßt, 

Till every woman wiſh d her place, 
And ev'ry man wiſh" d his. 


By this time all were ſtol'n aſde, 
To counſe and yndrels the bride ; "IF 
But that he muſt not know: 
But yet *twas thought he gueſs'd her ming, 
And did. not mean to.ſtay behind. 
Above an, hour or o 
When in he came (Dick ) there he lays 
Like new-fall'n ſnow melting away, 
(*T was time, 1 gs to part 
Kiſſes were now the « only ſtay, 
Which ſoon the gave, as who would fay,. 
Good b'ye! with all my heart. 
But, juſt as heav*n wou'd have, to croſs it, 
In came the bride- maids, with the poſlet: 
The bridegroom &at in ſpite: : 
For had he leit the women to't, 
It would have coſt two hours to do't, 
Which were too much that night. 


At length the candle's out, and ng 
All that they had not done, they do: 
What. that i ie, who can tell! 


| 5 : 
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Rat 1 believe it was no more 


Than thou and I have done before | | 
With Bridget and with Nell. 


SONG CV. 
AS K not the cauſe, why ſudden ſpring 
So long delays her flow'rs to bear? 
Why warbling birds forget to ſing, © 
And winter ſtorms invert the year? 
Chloris is gone, and fate provides 
To make it ſpring where ſhe reſides, 


Cbloris is gone, the cruel fair 
She caſts not back a pitying eye; 
But left her lover in deſpair, 
To ſigh, to languiſh, and to die: 
Ah, how can thoſe fair eyes endure 


To give the wounds they will not cure? 


Great god of love, why haſt thou made 
A face that can all hearts command, 
That all religions can invade, | * 

And change the laws of ev „„ - xp Btw 
Where thou hadſt plac'd ſach pow'r before, 
Thou ſhould*ſt have made her mercy mores | 
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When Cbloris to the temple comes, 


Adoring crowds before her' fall ; 
She can reſtore the dead from tombs, 
And ev'ry life but mine recall: 

J only am by love defign 'd' | 
To * che victim for mankind. 


-$ON G cy. 


O F a noble race was Shinken, 
The line of Ozven Tudor; 

But hur renown is fled and cone, 
Since cruel love purſu d hur, 

Fair W:nnie's eyes bright ſhining, 
And Ny breaſts alluring, 

» Poor Shinken's heart with fatal dart 

Have wounded, paſt all curing, 
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Hur wss the prettieſt fellow 
At foot ball, or at cricket; 
At hunting-chaſe, or priſon-baſe, 
Cotſplut, how hur cou'd kick it! 


But now all joys are flying, 
All pale and wan hur cheeks too; FM 
Hur heart ſo akes, hur quite forſakes 
Hur herrings and hur leeks too. 


No more muſt dear metheglin 
Be top'd at good Montgomery; 

And if love ſmart ſore one week more, 
a. cream-chicete and flummery. 


8 ON CVII. 


Lien all, I pray, to the words I've to ſay, 
In memory ſure inſert em; 
Rich v ines do us raiſe to the honour of bays; 
Quem non fecc re diſertum ? 


Of all the briſk j nice which the gods do produce, 
Claret ſhall be preferr d before em: 

*Tis claret ſhalt ſtrait us mortals create 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, wirorum. 

We abandon all ale, and beer that is ſtale, 
Roſa ſolis, and damnable ſtum; 

But ſparkling red ſhall hold up its head 


Bove omne quod exit in um. 


This is the wine, that in former time 
Exch wiſe one of the Magi WY 
Was wont to carouſe in a chaplet of boughs, - 
Recubans ſub tegmine fagi. a 


Let the hop be their bane, let a rope be their ſhame, 
Let the gout and colick pine em, 
That offer to ſhrink in'taking their drink, 


Sen Eræcum, five Latinum. 


Let the glaſs fly about, till the bottle is out, 
Let each one do as he's done to; ; 

Vaunt thoſe that hug th* abominable j Je, 
*Mong vs Heterzclita unte. 
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There's no ſuch diſeaſe as he that doth. pleaſe 1 
His palate with beer for to. ſhame us; 

*Tis claret that brings to fancy its wings, 
And fays, Muſa mazora canamys. 

He's either a mute, or does poorly diſpute, 
That drinketh not wine as we men de; 

The more wine a man drinks, like a ſubtie ſphinx, 
Tantum walet jſte ue nds. 


How it chears the brains! how it warms the veins! 
How *gainſt all croſſes it arms us! 

How it makes him that's poor courageoully roar, 
Et mutatas dicere formas ! 


Give me the boy, my delight and my joy, 
To my tantum that drinks his rale; 
By wine he that waxes, in our — 
Eft werbum per ſmale. 
Art thou weak or lame, or thy wits to blame 7 
Call for wine, and thou ſhalt haue it; 
*T'will make thee to riſe, and be very wit, 
Cui vim natura negavit. | 


We have frolick rounds, we have merry go-downe 
Vet nothing i is done at random; 
For when we're to pay, we 2 and away, 
Id e commune nctandum. a 
No vintners deny the lads that are dry, 
But give em wine, whate'er it coſt em; 
If they do not pay till another day, 
Manet alta mente repoflum, 
Who ne' er fails to drink all clear from the brink 
With a ſmooth and even ſwallow, , 
I'M offer at's ſhrine, and call it divine, 
Et erit mibi magnys Apollo. 


He that drinks ſtill, and ne*er has his 611, 
Has a paſſage like a conduit: 
Briſk wine does inſpire with rapture and fire, 
Sic ether ætbera fundit. 
When we merrily quaff, if any go off, 
And flily offer to paſs ye; 
Give their noſe a twitch, and kick em o ch breech, 
— 1 ab Af. 
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I have told you plain, and will tell you again, 


Be he as furious as Orlando, 
He is an aſs that from hence doth _ 
Miſi bibit ad __ — 


SONG CVIII. 


LET us drink and be merry, 
Dance, joke and rejoice, 
With claret and ſherry, 
Theorbo and voice : 
The changeable world 
To our joy is unjuſt, 
All treaſure's uncertain, 
Then down with your duſt $ 
In frolicks diſpoſe 
Your pounds, ſhillings and pence, 
For we ſhall be nothing 
An hundred years hence. 


We'll kiſs and be free 

With Moll, Betty, and yy 
Have oyſters and lobſters, 

And maids by the belly: 
Fiſh-dinners will make 

A laſs ſpring Hke a flea, + 
Dame Venus (love's goddeſs) 

Was born of the feat , 
With Bacchus and with her 

We'll tickle the enſe, 
For we ſhall be paſt it 

An hundred years hence; 


Your moſt beautiful bjt, 

That hath all eyes upon her, 
Tat her honeſty ſells 

For a hautgouſt of honour ; . 
Whoſe lightneſs and brightneſs 

Doth ſkine in ſach ſplendor, 
That none but the ſtars - 

Are thought fit to attend her: 
Tho' now the be pleaſant, 

And ſwert to the ſenſe, 
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Will be damnable mouldy 
An hundred years hence. 


The uſurer that 
In the hundred takes twenty, 
Who wants in his wealth, 
And pines in his plenty: 
Lays up for a ſeaſon | 
Which he ſhall ne'er ſee, 
The year one thouſand 
Eight hundred and three: 


His wit and his wealth, 


His learning and ſenſe, 
Shall be turn'd to nothing 
An hundred years hence, 


Your Chancery-lawyers, 
Whoſe ſubtilty thrives 
In ſpinning out ſuits 
To the length of three lives: 
Such ſuits which the clients 


Do wear out in flavery, 


Whilſt pleader makes conſcience © - 


A cloak for his knav'ry: 
May boaſt of ſubtility 

Ia th' preſent tenſe, 
But non eft inventus 

An hundred years hence, 


Then why ſhould we turmoil 
In cares and in fears, 

Turn all our tranquillity 
To ſighs and to rears ? 

Let's eat, drink, and play, 
Till the worms do corrupt us; 

Tis certain Poſt mortem | 
Nulla woluptas. 

Let's deal with our damſels, 
That we may from hence 

Have broods to ſucceed us 


An hundred years hence. 


& 0 
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AH ! how ſweet it is to love l 
Ah! how gay is young defire! 
And what pleaſing pains we prove, 
When firft we feel a lover's fire! 


Pains of love are ſweeter far, 


Than all other. pleaſures are. 


Sighs which are from lovers blown, 
Do but gently heave the heart: 
E v'n the tears they ſhed alone, , 
Cure, like trickling balm, their ſmart. 
Lovers, when they loſe their breath. | 
Bleed away, an eaſy death, | 


Love and time with rev'rence uſe, 

Treat em like a parting friend 
Nor the golden gifts refuſe, 

Which in youth ſincere they lend: 
For each year their' price is more, 
And they leſs ſimple than before. 
Love, like fpring-tides, full and high, 

Swells in ev'ry youthful vein: 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 

Till they quite ſkrink in again 
If a flow in age appear, 

Tis but rain, and runs not clear, 


SONG CX. 


UPon Clarinda? s panting breaſt 
The happy Strepbon lay, 

With love and beauty jointly preſs'd 
To paſs the time away. 

Freſh raptures of tranſporting love 
Struck all his ſenſes dumb; 

He envy\d not the powers above, 
Nor all the joys to come. 


As bees around the garden rove, 


To fetch their treaſures home, 
80 Strepbon trac'd the fields of love; 
Jo fill her honey-comb: 
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Her ruby lips he kiſs'd and preſs d, 
From whence all joys deriye ; 

Then humming round her ſnowy breaſt, 
Strait crept into her hive. | | | 


SON G cx. 


Tobacco $ but an Indian weed 1 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve 3 
It ſhews our decay, we are but clay. | 
Think on this when you ſmoak tobacco, 


The pipe that is ſo lily white, 

Wherein ſo many take delight, 
Is broke with a touch, man's life is ſuch. 
Think on this when you ſmoke tobaccos 


The pipe that is ſo foul within, g 
Shews how man's ſoul is ſtain'd with ſin; 
It does require to be purg'd with fire. 

Think of this when you take tobacco. | 


The aſhes that are left behind, 

Do ſerve to put us all in mind, 
That into duſt return we muſt, 
Think on this when you ſmoak tobacco. 

The ſmoke that does ſo high aſcend, © © 

Shews that man 's life muſt have an nd 3 


The vapour's gone, man's life is done. 
Think on this when you take tobacco, 


SONG. CXII. 
T Hus Kitty, beautiful and young; 
And wild as colt untam d, 


Beſpoke the fair from whom. he ſprung, ö 
With little rage inflam' d. [ 


Inflam'd with rage at ſad reſtraint, 5 
Which wiſe mamma ordain'd; 

And ſorely vex'd to play the ſaint, 
Whilſt wit and beauty reign' d. 
Shall I thumb holy books, confin'd, 
With Abigails forſaken ?' 
Kitty*s for other things deſign'd, 

Or I am much — | 
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Muft lady Jenny friſk about, 
And viſit with her couſins ? 
At balls muſt ſhe make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 


What has ſhe better, pray, than 1? 
What hidden charms to boaſt ? 

That all mankind for ber ſhould die, 
Whilſt I am ſcarce a toaſt. 


Deareſt mamma, for once let me, 
Unchain'd, my fortune try; 

F'11 have my earl as well as ſhe, 
Or know the reaſon why, 

JI] pon with Jenny's pride quit ſeore, | 

| Make all her lovers fall: 

They*1l grieve 1 was. not loos'd before, 
She, I was loos'd at all. 

Fondneſs prevail'd, mamma gave way, 
Kitty, at heart's deſire, ' 

Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And ſet the world on fire. 


SONG CXII. 


A Cobler there was, and he liv'd in a fall, 
Which ſerv'd him for parker, for kitchen 
and hall; 
No coin in his pocket, nor care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, nor duns at his gate: 
Derry down, dawn, down, derry down. 


Contented he work'd, and he thought himfelf happy, 
If at night he could purchaſe a jug of brown nappy ; 
How he'd laugh then, and whiſtle; and ſing too 
molt ſweet, 
Saying, juſt 2 I hove quote both ** 
meet: 
Derry down, &c. 
But love, the diſturber of high and of low, 
That ſhouts at the peaſant as well as the beau; 
He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorough the heart, 
J wiſh he had hit ſome mate ignoble w_ | 
Derry down, &C 


1. 
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Tt was from a cellar this archer did play, 

Where a buxom young damſel continually lay 

Her eyes ſhone ſo bright when ſhe roſe ev'ry day, 

That ſhe ſhot the poor cobler quite over the way: 
Derry down, &c. 


He ſung her love-ſongs, as he fat at his work, 

But ſhe was as hard as a Jeu or a Turk : 

Whenever he ſpake, ſhe would flounce and would 

i fleer 

Which put the poor cobler quit? into deſpair ; 

| Derry down, &C. 

He took up his a// that he had in the world, 

And to make away with himſelf was reſolv'd ; 

He pierc'd through his body inſtead of the ſoa/, 

So the cobler be dy d, and the bell it did toll: 
Derry down, &c. 

And now in good will I adviſe as a friend, 

All coblers take warning by this coblęr's end: 

Keep your hearts out of love, for we find by what's 

ſt 


pe i 
That love brings us all to an end at the la,. 
Derry down, &. 


S ON G Cxiv. 


AS I beneath the myrtle ſhade lay muſing, 
Sylvia the fair, in mournful ſounds 
Venting her grief, the air thus wounds : 
Oh! god of love, eeaſe to torment me; 
Send to my aid ſome gentle ſwain, 
+ Whoſe balm apply'd may eaſe my pain. 
Aloud I cry'd, and all the groves refounded, 
Heavenly nymph complain no more, 
Love does thy wiſh'd- for peace reſtore, 
And ſends a gentle ſwain to eaſe thee; 
In whom a longing maid may find 
A balm to cure her love- fick mind. 
She bluſt,'d and figh'd, and puſh'd the med' cine 
| from her, © 
Which {till the more encreas'd her pain; 
Finding at length ſhe ſtrove in vain, 
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[Is ] 
Ob! love, ſhe cry'd, I muſt obey thee ; 


Who can the raging ſmart endure ? 
So ſuck's the balm, and found the cure. 


SONG cxv. 


OW bleſs are beggar-lafles, 
Who never toil for treaſure ! 
We know no care, but how to ſhare 
Each day's ſucceſſive pleaſure, 
Drink away, let's be £9 
Beggars fill with bliſs "abound ; : 
Mirth and joy ne er can cloy. 
Muilſi tte ſparkling — goes round, 


A fig for gaudy faſhions, 
No want of clothes oppreſs us : 
We live at eaſe with rags and fleas ; 
We value not our dreſſes. 0 
Drink awvay, &c. 


We ſcorn all- ladies waſhes, 
With which they ſpoil each feature 2 
No patch or paint our beauties taint z 
We live in Fin ple nature. 
Drink away, &c. 


No colick, ſpleen, or vapours, 
At morn or ev'ning teaze us; 
We drink not tea, or ratafiꝰ; 
When ſick, a dram can eaſe us. 
Drink away, %c. 


What ladies act in private, 
By nature's ſoft complaiſance, 
We think no crime when in our are. 
To kiſs without a licence, 
Drink away, &c. 


We know no ſhame or ſcandal, 
The bezgars law befriends us; 
We all agree in liberty, 
And poverty rayon us + 
op 2 Kc. e 
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Like jolly beggar-wenches, _. 
Thus, thus, we drown all forrow ; 
We live to-day, and ne er delay 
Our pleaſure till to-morrow, 


Drink away, &c, 


SONG CXVI, 
G. vind the vicar of Taunton Dean, 
And he'lt tell you the banns were "aſked 3 3 

A good vat capon he had vor 's pains, 

And I zent it home in a basket. 
And o' Friday night I was, by right, 

To have prov d if ſhe were a maiden 
But now ſhe's run with a ſoldier to town 3 

Heydledom, deydledom, cudden ; 

Heydon, cudden, cudden, Tom : : 

Sing keydledam, deydle dom, cudden. 


My mother ſhe zold her blue game - cock, 


And a dainty brood of chicken: 
Then bought herſelf a canvaſs ſmock, 
And rack'd it up in the kitchen: 
And ſhe bought me, a cambrick band, 
With a bumpkin pair of breeches: 
Not thinking but Joan | 
Would have made me hen: 
But i' faith ſhe'd have none of thoſe vetches. 
Heydon, dudden, 7 Tom: 
Sing beydledom, deydledom, cudden. 
J'll take a hatchet and hang my zell, 
Before I'll endure theſe loſſes: 
Or elſe a rope in a dole ſome well, 
For I never can, bear theſe croſſes: 
Or I'll go to fame beacon high, 
(For i'vaith I am welly woden,) 
And throw my zelf down, her kindneſs to try. 
Heydledom, deydledam, &c. 


If ſhe can think tis a better trade, 
This ſhooting of guns, and laſhing, 
She*ll vind herſelf but a. ſumple jade, | 
For there's more to be got by threſhing · ö 
I nc'er 
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I-ne'er ſhall beg without a leg, 
Nor occaſion. have for a wooden; 
Nor cripple .become, | 
By vollowing a drum. _ 
Heydledom, deydledom, cudden 
Heydon, dudden, cudden, Tom: 
Sing beydledom, deydledam, cudden. 


SONG CXVIL 
Come, all ye ſons of Adam, 
The which do haunt this place; 
Come, all you little eves-droppers, | 
Who paſ* for babes of grace; 
Come, all you fhapes and figures, 
And as you paſs along, 
Pray mind a brother animal, 
And liſten to his ſong. i 
Ob ! Maſquerades are fine things 
For to delight the eyes; 
And tho" they wex. the fooliſh, 
They don't offend the wiſe, 


For why ſhould mirth and pleaſure, 
And harmleſs ſport and play, 
Or ſpeaking with ſincerity, 
Be thought a rue eflay ? 
For when we mask our faces, 
We then unmask our hearts; 
And hide our leſſer beauties, . 
To ſhew our better parts. 
OL! Maſquerades, xc. 


Here all ſorts of conditions 
Are ſociable and free, 

'They judge not by appearances, 
Which often diſagree : 

A lord will court a ſkullion, 
A lady hug a clown ; 

A judge embrace moſt tenderly 
A madam of the town. 

0b! Maſquerades, &cs 
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Here party makes no difference, 
No politicians jar; | 
Here ſtateſmen lay aſide their pride, 
And with it all their care. 
A Babyloniſh dialect | 
Inſpires all the place; 
Which muſt produce, no doubt on't, 
A very ſprightly race. As 
Oh! Maſquerades, &c. 
Here I an honeſt calling 
Have choſen at my leiſure ; 
For profit by the bye, fir, 
But in the main for pleaſure: 
For pleaſure each man hither comes, 
Each lady comes for pleaſure; _ 
And, if I'm in the right, fr, 
Why then my ſong is meaſure, 
ob Maſquerades, &c. 


SONG CXVIII. 


Do not aſk me, charming Pbillis, 
Why I lead you here alone 
By this bank of pinks and lilies, 
And roſes newly blown. 
*Tis not to behold the beauty 
Of thoſe flow'rs that crown the ſpring 
*Tis to- but 1.know my duty, 
And I dare nat name the thing, 
*Tis, at worſt, but her denying, 

Why ſhou!d I thus fearful be? 
Ev'ry moment, gently flying, 

Smiles, and fays, Make uſe of me. 
What the ſun does to theſe roſes, 

While the beams play gently in, 
I would------ but my fear oppoſes, 

And I dare not name the thing, 
Yet I die if I conceal it, 

Aſk my eyes to aſk your own; 
And if neither can reveal it, 
a Think what lovers think alone. 
1 
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on this bank of pinks and lilies, 
Might I ſpeak what I would do 
1 would with my lovely Phillis, 
I wou'd, I wou'd----- ah! wou'd not you? 


SONG CXIX. 


Ho cruel is a parent” s care, 
Who riches only prizes ? 
When finding out ſome booby heir, 

He thinks he wondrous wiſe is, 
While the poor maid, to ſhun her fate, 
And not to prove a wretch in ſtate, 

To *ſcape the blockhead ſhe muſt hate, 

She weds where ſhe deſpiſes. 


The harmleſs dove thus trembling flies 
The rav*nous hawk purſuing, 

A while her tender pinions tries, 
Till doom'd to certain ruin: 

Afraid her worſt of foes to meet, 

No ſhelter near, no kind retreat, 

She drops beneath the faulkner's feet, 

For gentler uſage ſuing, 


SONG CXX. 


Some ſing Molly Mog of the Roſe, 
And call — the Oakingham pelle; 
Whilſt others do ferſes corproſe 
On peautiful Molie Lepelle. 


Put of all the young firgins ſo fair, 
Which Pritain's crete monarchy owns ; 
In peauty there's none to compare 
With hur charming dear Gvinifrid Shones, 


Unenviet the ſplentit contition 
Of prince* that fit upon thrones : 
The higheſt of all hur ampition 
Iſs the lofe of fair Gwinifrid Shones, 
Pold mortals the clobe will ſearch ofer 
For cold and for tiamond ſtone ; 
Put hur can more treaſure tiſcofer 
In peautiful Gevinifrid Shones, 
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From the piggeſt crete mountain in Pritain, 
Hur would fenture the preaking hur pones, 
So that the ſoft lap hur might ft on 
Of peautiful Gwinifrid Shones, 
Not the nightingale's pitiful note 
Can expteſs how poor Shentin bemoans 
His fate, when in places remote 
Hur is abſent from Gwinifrid Shones, 


Hur lofe iſs than honey far ſweeter, 
And hur is no Shenkin ap Drones; 
Put hur would lapour in proſe and in metre 
To praiſe hur tear -Gwvinifrid Sbones. 
As the harp of faint Tavit ſurpaſſes | 
The Pagpipes, poor tweetles and crones 
So Lepelle, Molly Mogg, and all laſſes 
Are excell'd by hur Gwwinifrid Sbones. 


SONG CXXI. 


S naked almeſt, and more fair you appear, 
Than Diana when ſpy' d by Acræon; 
Vet that ſtag-hunter's fate, your votaties here, 
We hope.you're too gentle to lay on. 
For he like a fool took a peep, and no more, 
So ſhe gave him a large pair of horns, fir: 
What goddeſs, undreſt, ſuch neglect ever bore ? 
Or what woman e'er pardon'd ſuch ſcorn, fir ? 


The man who with beauty feaſts only his eyes, 
With the fair always works his own ruin: 
You fhall find by our actions, our looks, and our 

fghs, 
We're not barely contented eving. 


Y. 
SONG CXXII. 
Ded as true converts die, 

But yet with fervent thoughts inflam'd; 

So, faireſt, at your feet I lie, 72 
Of all my fex's faults aſham' d. | 
Too long, alas! have I defy'd i 
The force of love's almighty flame, 
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And oſten did aloud deride 
His godhead, as an empty 
Bub ſince ſo freely I-confeſs , = 
A crime, which, may your ſcocn. produce, . 


Allow me now to ma kce it leſs, 
By any juſt and fair excuſe... 
I then did vulgar j 2 purſue, 
Variety was all my bliſs; 
But ignorant of love and you 1 


How could I chuſe but da amifs ? 


If ever now N ring eyes 

Search out tetnptations as before; 
If once I look, but to deſpiſe 

Their charms," and value yours the more: 
May ſad remorſe, and guilty ſhame, 

Revenge your wrongs on faithleſs me; 
And, what I tremble ev*n to name, 

May I loſe all, in loſing thee, 


SONG - CXXIII. 


WW Hen fir I ſought fair cælla's love, 
And ev'ry charm was new, 
I wore by all the gods above, 
To be for ever true. 


But long in vain did I adore, 
Long wept and ſigh'd in vain; 
She ſtill proteſted, vow'd and fore 
She ne er wou'd caſe my pain. 


Atlaſt, o'ercome, ſhe made me bleſt, 
And yielded all her charms ; 

And I forſook her, when poſſeſt, 
And fled to others arms. 

But let not this, dear Celia, now 
Thy breaſt to rage incline ; 

For why, fince you forgot your dow, 
dhou'd I remember mine ? 
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S ON. G . CXXIV. 


'T 00 plain, dear youth, theſe tell · tale eyes 


My heart your own declare; 
But, for heaven's ſake, let it foffice, 
You reign triumphant there, 
Forbear your utmoſt pow'r to try, 
Nor farther urge your ſway 
Preſs not for what I muſt deny, 
For fear I ſhou'd obey. 
But cou'd your arts:fucceſsful prove 
Wou'd you a 50 undo, e 
Whoſe greateſt failing is her love, 
And that her love for you? 
Say, wou' d you uſe that very pow*r 
You from her fondneſt claim, 
To ruin in one ſatal hour 
A life of ſpotleſs fame? 


Ah! ceaſe my dear, to doan ill, 
Becauſe perhaps you may 

But rather try your utmoſt ſkill 
To fave me, than betray. 

Be you yourſelf my virtue's guard, 
Defend, and not purſue, 

Since tis a taſk for me too hard, 
To ſtrive with love and you. 


SONG CXXV. 


75 ELL me, Dorinda, why ſo gay, 
With ſuch embroid'ry, fringe and lace ? 
Can dreſſes find a way, | 
To ſtop th' approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd face ? 
Wi't thou ſtill ſparkle in the box, 
And ogle in the ring? 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox ? 
Can al! that ſhines on ſhells and rocks 
Make thee a fine young thing ! 
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So have I ſeen in larder dark | 
Of veal a lucid lain, e e e 
Replete with many a helliſh ſpark, THY 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, | | 
At once both tink and fg. mor | 


SONG CXxVI. 


Sbe. Lo V E's an idle childiſh paſſion, 
Only fit for girls and boys; {| 
Marriage.is a curſed Eihion,. | 1290 8 / 
Women are but fooliſh toys. | 
Spigh t of all the tempting evils, 
Still thy liberty maintain; lan dt HN | 
Tell 'em, tell the pretty devils, 1 © OF * 
Man alone was made to reigg. 
She, Empty boaſter ? know th 7er 0 E * 
Thou who dar'ſt my pow'r' e 5 yay 
Feel the force of love and beauty, 
Tremble at my fret and die.. 
Wherefore does thy colour leave the? 
Why theſe cares upon thy brow ? 
Did the rebel, pride, deceive thee? ,... 
Aſk him, Who's che , 00 


cams 5225 1 E 
8 ON. Go: — at ⁰ 
1119 * 
N CE 1lov'd! * ming creature, 
But the flame, nerf which Me | 


Is not for each tender feature, 


Strait I ſeiæ d = tender rai | bo 1 a, _ 


* 
1 . 
# © 2 0 Y — * 0 7 


But the nymph being Mu) and tender, en xt 
Could not bear the ſmart,, . lg 


* 1 "= * 
Ew au R,. 
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Still unwilling to ſurrender, 

Call'd mamma to take the part 
Of her down, &. | 
Out of breath mamma came running, 

To prevent poor Nancy's fate; 

Bur the girl, now grown more cunning, 

Cry'd, Mamma, a re tome tho late ;- 
For I am down, &c, 4 


SONG CXXVII. 
Or» Man. 2 po gen 


Hy ſo cold? and why ſo coy? 
What I want in youth and fire; 
I have in love and in deſiree 


W 


To my arme, my love, my joy "PRs 


Why ſo cold? and why fo coy? 
, Woman. 5 


*Tis ſympathy, perhaps, with ou; 


You are cold; and I'm ſo too, 
* Max. 
My years alone have froze my blood; 
Youthful heat ;n female ofa | 


Glowing in my aged arms, 


 Wou'd my eee pyeriptanflopd. 


WomM AN. 


Women, alas! like flifits; ne er burn alone 


To make a virgin know ” &; 
There's fire within the ſtone, 
Some manly Ree] muſt boldly ſtrike the blow. 
| Orr Man, © 
AMR me only with your charme, 
You'll find I'm man, and ſtill am bold; 


4 


You'll find I ſtill can ſtrike; thetold; : 


I only want your aid to raiſe my arms. 
Yorn. . 
Who talks of charms ? who talks of aid? 
bring an arm 1, 
That wants no charm; _ 
To route the fire that's in a flinty maid, 


aw” «7. 4 


* 
1 


1 


Retire, 
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old age; winter, begone: rr 
— , the youthful ſprings come gaily oof 
Here, here a torch to light a virgin's fire: 
To my arms, my love, my joy; | | 
When women have what they deſire, | 
They're neither cold nor coy» 


Ss O N.G. CXXIX. 


Fox many unſacceſoful years 
At Cynthia's feet I lay, 
Bathing them oſten with, my tears 5 
I figh'd, bat durſt not pray. 
No proſtrate wretch, before the ſhrine 
of ſome lov'd aint above, 
E'er thought his goddeſs more divine, 
Or paid more awful love. 


Still the diſdainful nymph look 'd down, 
With coy inſulting pride, | ; 
Receiv'd my paſſion with a frown, 
Or turn'd her head aſide. * 
Then Cupid whiſper'd in my ear, 
Uſe more — — charms, 
You modeſt whining fool, draw near, 
And claſp her in your arms. 


With eager kiſſes tempt the maid, 
From Cyntbia's feet depart, 

The lips he briskly muſt invade, 
That wou'd poſfeſs the heart. 

With that, I ſhook off all the Nave, ' 
My better fortunes try'd, 4 

When Cynthia in a moment gave 
What ſhe for years my 


SONG CXXX. 


F Anna's charms et wcher tell, 
Or bright Clixa's beauty: 
My ſong ſhall be of Blouzibe/, 
To. ſing of her's my duty: 
he: F 3 The 


1 3 
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The fair, who erm'd with Copid's darts; 
flames, add other matters, | 


Is all around behung with hearts, 
As beggars are with tatters. 


To laviſh nature much ſhe owes, 
And much to education : | 
The girls and boys, and belles and Deux; 
Are ſtruck with-atmirationz |. 
For, blended in her cheek, there lies 
The carrot and the turnp, 
And who beholds her blazing eyes, 
His very heart they burn up. 


Her dainty hands are red and blue, 
- Her teeth all black and yellow 
Her curling hair of ſaffron hue | _ 
Her lips like any taflow ! 
Her voice ſo loud, and eke ſo ſhrill, 
Far off it is adm“ 
Her tongue-- --which never yet lay ed 
And yet was never tir d! 


Ten thouſand wonders riſe to vier, . t 
All o'er the lovely creature ; 
The pearly. ſweat, like morning-dew, 
Gilds ev*ry ſhining feature ! 
As Tſaac of his Eſau ſaid, 
She like a foreſt ſavours 3 
Thrice happy man, ſor whom the mag | 
Reſerves her hidden favs. 
O Blouxibet?! for thee we pant, 

To thee our hopes aſpire; © | 
For thou haſt” all that lovers want 
To quench their raging fire. 

Then kindly take vs to thine arms, 
And in sompaſſien faye us 

From Anna's and Elixa's charms, 
Which cruelly enſuse us. 
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SONG CXXXI. 


I good king Charles's golden days, 
When loyalty had ao harm in't, 
A zealous High- church man I was, 
And ſo I got preferment : 
To teach my flock I never miſt, 
Kings are by God appointed ; 
And thoſe are damn'd that do reſiſt, 
And touch the Lord's anointed. | 
And this is law, I will maintain 
Until my dyin: day, iir, 
That —— — ſpall —_ 
1 oill be vicar of Bray, fi 


When royal James obtain'd the — 
And Pop'ry came in faſhion, 
The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the declaration: 
The church of Reme I found would fit 
Full well my conſtitution, 
And had become à Feſuir, 
But for the revolution. 
Ling this is law, t- * 


When William was our king declar'd, 

To eaſe this nation's grievance 3 
With this new wind about 1 ſteer'd, 

And ſwore to him allegiance: 
Old principles I did revoke, 

Set conſcience at a diſtance, 
Paſſive-obedience was a joke, 

And piſh was non- reſiſtance. 

And this is law, &c. 


When gracious Anne aſcends the throne, 
The church of England's glory, 
Another face of things was ſeen, 
And I became a Tory : 
Occaſional-conformiſts baſe, 
I damn d their moderation, 
And thought the church in * was 
By ſuch prevarication, 
And f is law, &c. 


F 4 


When 
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She me to love beguil'd, 
I wish ' d her for my bride, - 
O had I all that weak 
Heptoun's high mountains au, 
Inſur d long life and healch, 
And pleaſures at my wil 3 


I'd promiſe and fulfill 
That none but l- 
The laſs of Peaty's 
Shou' d ſhare the ng wi me. 
8 O N G CXXXIV, 


WI. an old ſong made by an old antient pate, 
Of an old worſhipful gentleman, that had a 


great eſtate, 
Which kept an old houſe at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate: 
Like an old ccurtior of the cent, 
And the queen's old court ier. 


With an old lady whoſe anger a good word e- 
ges 
Who every quarter pays her old ſervants their wa- 
es. 
Who never knew what belong'd to coachmen, 
footmen, nor 
But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and 
badges. 


Like an old courtier, &c. 


Wich an old ſtudy fill'd full of learned old books, 

With an old reverend parſon, who you may judge 
by his looks, 

With. an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the 
hooks, 

And an old kitchen, that maintains half a dozen of 
cooks, 

Lide an old tourtier, &c, 

With an old hall hung about with guns, pikes and 
bows, 

With old ſwords and 2 that have borne ma- 
ny ſhrewd b'ows, 


And 
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| And og old (ng rout to cover his worſhip's trunk 
hoſe, 
And a Cup of old ſherry to comfort his copper noſe. 
Like an old, &c. 
With an old Faſhion, when Chriflmas is come, 
To call in his neighbours with Bagpipe and Drum 3 
And good chear enough to fyrniſh every old room, 
And old Liquor able to make a cat ſpeak and a man 
dumb 3 
Like an old, &c. 


With an old huntſman, a falconer and a kennel of 
hounds, 
Which never hunted nor hawked but in his own 
grounds; 
Who e an old wif nan kept himſelf within his 
nds : 
And when he dy'd, gave every child a thou'and ole 
pounds. 
Like an cd, &c. 


But to T4 eldeſt ſon, his houſe and lang tos he af- 
gn 
charging him in his will to keep the old bountiful 
mind: | 
To love his good old ſervants, and to his neighbouss 
be kind ; 
But in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how þ he was 
inclin'd, 
Like à young courtier, &c. 


Like a young gallant newly come to his land, 
That keeps a brace of whores at his command, 
And takes up a thouſand paund upon his own land; : 
And lies drunk in a new tavern, till he can neither 
go nor ſtand; | 
Like a young, Ec. 
With a neat lady that is briſk and fair, 
That never knew what belong'd mo good houſe- 
keeping or care; 
But buys ſeveral fans to play with the wantom alr; ; 
And ſeventeen or eighteen N of other men 9 
hair; 
Lite a youns, Kc. | 
— +f with 


[an] | 
With a new hall, buit where the od one ſtood, 
Wherein is aye neither coal nor wood ; 
find a ſhovel-board table ſmooth and red as blood. 
Hung round with pictures that do the poor no good. 
Like a young, &c. 


W: th a new ſtudy ſtufft full of pamphlets and plays 

With a new chaplain that ſwears faſter than he 
prays: 

With a new buttery=hatch that opens oncein four or 
five days, 

With a new French cook to make kickſhaws and 
toys. 

Tie a yeung, &. * 

With a new faſhion when Chrifimas i is come, 

With a ne journey vp to London we muſt be gone, 

And leave no body at home but our new porter cb, 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the ** 


with a ſtone, 


Lite a young, &c, 


"With a gentleman · ufler whoſe carriage is compleat; 
With a footman, coachman, and page to carry meat; 
Wich a waiting gentle woman whoſe dreſſing is very 
neat; 
Who when the maſter has din'd, lets the ſervants 
not eat. 
Lite a young, &c. 


With a new honcur bought with the old gold; 
That many of his father's old manors had fold ; : 
And this is the octafion that moſt men do bold 
T bat good houſe- kee ping is now grown ſo cold. 
Tie a young courtier of the kings, 

Or the ting s young courtier, | 


SONG CXXXV. 


S YLY 14 * fair, in the bloom ot Gfteen ; 
Felt. an innocent warmth, as the lay cn the 
Lren. . 
She had heard of a pleaſure, and ſomething ſhe gueſt, 
B By the towzing and tun bll ing and touching her breaſt; 
She 
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She ſaw the men eager but was at a loſs, 
What they meant by their fighing, and Kia fo 
cloſe 
By their pray ing and whining, 
And claſping and twining, þ 
And panting and wiſhing, 
And ſiging and kiſſing, 
And ſighing and. kiſſing fo cloſe. 
Ah! ſhecry'd z ah! for a languiſhing maid: 
In a country of chriftians to die without aid ! 
Not a whig, or a tory, or trimmer at leaft, 
Or a proteſtant parſon, or catholick prieſt, 
To inſtruct a young virgin, that is at a loſs, 
wy they meant by their ſighing, and kiſſing ſo 
cloſe ; 
By their praying and whining, 
And claſping and twining, 
And panting and wiſhing, 
And fighing and kifling, 
And figing and kiſſing fo cloſe. | 


Cupid in ſhape of a ſwain did appear, 
He ſaw the {ad wound, and in pity drew near, 
Then ſhew'd her his Arrow, and bid her not frar, 


For the pain was no more than a maiden may bear- 


When the balm was infus'd, ſhe was not at a loſs, 
What they meant by their fighing and kifhng fo 
cicſs ; 

By their praying and whining, 

And claſping and twining, 

And panting and wiſhing, 

And fighing and kiſſing, 

And fighing and kitling ſo coſe. 


SONG CXXXVI. 


1 * a dark ſilent ſkady grove, 
Fit for the delights of love, 
As.on Corinna's breaſt I panting lay, 
My right hand playing with & catera. 


FF 


I 
A thouſand words and amorous Kiſſes, 
Prepared us both far more ſubſtantial blifſes ; 3 
And thus the haſty moments ſlipt away, 
Loſt in the tranſports of & caters. 
She bluſh'd to fee her innocence betray'd, 
And the ſmall oppoſition that ſhe made, 
Yet hugg d me cloſe, and with a did ſay, 
Once more, my dear, once more & cetera. 
But oh !the pow*r to pleaſe this nymph was paſt, 
Too violent a flame can never laſt; 
So we remitted to another day 
The proſecution of & cætera. 


SON G CXXXVI. 


Y 0 v NG Roger came tapping at Dolly's Win- 
dow, Thumpaty, tbumpaty, thump ; 

He begg'd for admittance, the anſwer's him no, 
1 glumpaty, glump. 

My Dolly, my dear, your true love i is here, 

* „ dumpaty, dump. | 

No, no, Roger, no, as you come you may 9, 
Stumpaty, ftumpaty, ſtump. 

O what is the Reaſon, dear Dally, he cry d, 
Humpaty, &C- 

That thus I'm caſt off, and unkindly deny d, 
Trumpaty, c. 

Some rival more dear, I gueſs has been here, 
Crumpaty, &c. 

Suppoſe there's been two fir, praywhat's that to you? 
Numpaty, Ke. | 

O! then with a ſigh, his fad farewell he took . 

Humpaty, &c. 

And all in deſpair, he leap'd into the brcok, 

. Plumpaty, &c. 

His cou:age he cool'd, he found himſelf fool'd, 
Mumpaty, &c. 

He ſwam to the ſhore, and ſaw Daly no more, 
D un pa 95 Ec. 8 i 

0 
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O ! then ſhe retall'd, and recall'd him agaia, 
Numpaty, &c. | 

Whilſt he, like a mad - man, ran over the plain, 
Stumpaty, &c- 

Determin'd to find a damſel more kind, 
Plumpaty, &C- | | 

While Delly's afraid, the muſt die an old maid. 
Mumpaty, &c. 


SONG CXXXVII.. 


R Emember, Dowen, you did tell, 
In chaſtity you hd me well ; - 

But now, alas! I am undone, 
And here am left to make my moan, 

Ho, bo, rab, in Amburab, 

Hh, and ho, derry ; 

| Hi, and bi, derry, | 

Ho, ———gerry, derry, derry, derry , Ambur abs 
To doleful ſhades I will remove, 
Since I'm deſpis'd by him I love, 
Where poor forſaken nymphs are ſeen, 
In lonely walks of willow green, 

Ho, bo, rab, &c. 
Upon my dear*s deluding tongue 
Such ſoft perſuaſive language hung, 
That when his words had filence broke, 
You wou'd have thought an angel ſpokes 

Is, bo, rab, &c. | 
Too happy nymph, whoe er the be, 
That now enjoys my charming he; 
For, oh! I fear it to my coſt, 
Sh'as found the heart that I have loſt. 

Ho, ho, rab, &c. 
Beneath thz faireſt flow'r on earth, 
A ſnake may hide or take irs birth; 
So his falſe breaſt conceal it did, 
His heart, the ſnake that there lay h'd. 
Hh, bo, rab, &e. 
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"Tis falſe, who ſays we happy are, 
Since men delight our hearts t' enſnare: 
In man no woman can be bleſt, a 
Their vows are wind, their love's 2 jeſt, 

Is, bo, rab, &c. © 
Ye gods, in pity to my grief, 
Send me my Damon, or relief; 
Return that wild delicious boy, 


Whom once I thought my ſpring of j JPY 


Ho, ho, rab, &. A 


But, whil® I'm begging of this bliſs, 

Mechinks I hear you anſwer this; 

Whom Damon has enjoy d, he flies, | 

Who ſees him, loves, who loves him, dies. 
Ho, bs, rab, &e. 


There's not a bird that haunts this gives! 
But is a witneſs cf my love ; 
Echo repeats my plaintive moans, 
The waters imitate my groans; 
The trees their bending boughs reeline, 
And droop their heads, as I * Mines” 

Ho, bo, rab, a 


SONG CXXXIX, 


AT St. Oh ſytb by the mill 
There lives a lovely laſs 3 
Oh! had i her good-will, 
How gaily life wou'd pals ! 
No bold intruding « care 
My bliſs ſhou'd e' er deſtroy, 
Her ſmiles wou'd gild deſpair, 
And brighten ev'ry joy. 


Like nature's rutal ſeene, 
Her artleſs beauties charm; 
Luke them, wich joy ſerene, 
Our wiſhing hearts they warm; 
Her wit with fweetneſs crown d, 
Stea'sev'ry ſenſe away, 
The lining ſwaing around 
Forget the ſhor: ning day. 


8. FA ws 


— 


'She gives them pow'r to pleaſe, 
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Health, freedom, wealth, and eaſe .._-- 
Without her taſteleſs are; TO 


And makes them worth our care 3 
I: there, ye fates, a bliſs 
Reſervy d my future fare: 
Indulgent ear my Wan TER 
And grant it a in her. g | ; 


s ON G CXL. - 


7 love be a fault, and in me 8 a crime, , ; 
How great my offence, bear ye witneſs, O time! 


The days and the nights, and the hours, as. they 


roll'd, 
You know may be felt, but are ne'er to be told, 
One day paſs*daway, and ſa nothing but love, 
Another came on, and the ſame thing did 4-5 : 
The ſun it grew tir'd ſtill to look: on the ſ 
But I grew more plows wen. te: next ment 
came, 8 | 


I ſaw you all day, and, 2 niche, vie tle =_Y 
And yet ev'ry day was to me as the firſt : 

Thus fleeting time paſſes, with down-on its wings, 
And whilft this remains, reſt unenvy d ye kings. 
If this be my crime, be my judges, ye fair; 

And if I muſt ſuffer for whats ſa rare, 

True lovers hereaftex this wonder ſhall tell, 

The cauſe of m death is for W too well. 


s ON G CXLL 4 


How brimful of nothing? s the life of » = ! 
They*ve nothing to think of, they ve nothing 
to do; 

Nor nothing to ta ll of, for nothing they knew, 7 7 

Sucb, ſuch is the life of a beau, &c. 


For nothing they riſe, but to * the freſh 12 1 
Spend the morning in nothing, but curling their hair, 


And do nothing all day, but ſing, ſaunter and ſtare : 
Such, ſuch is, &c. 


_ 
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For nothing, at night, at the play-houſe they crowd, 
To mind nothing done there, they always are proud 
But to bow, and to grin, and talk nothing aloud: 
Such, ſucb i, &c. 
For nothing they run to th'aſſembly and ball, 
And for nothing, at cards, a fair partner they call: 


For they ſtill muſt be beaſted, who've-----nothing 
at all: : 


Such, ſuch is, &e. 


For nothing, on Sundays, at church they appear 
For — ack nothing to hope, nor they ve nothing 


They can be nothing no where, who - nothing are 


here: 
Such, ſuch is, &c. 


SON G CXLIL 


WIII early horn 
| Salute the morn, 
That gilds this charming place 3 
With chearful cries, 
Bid Echo riſe, 
And join the jovial chaſe» 
The vocal hills around, 
T he waving 
The cryſtal floods, 
All, ok return We enliv'ning found, 


SON G CXLUI. 


T8 not your . my dear, 
Nor wit, nor ſhape, nor air, 
Nor beauty paſt compare, 
Makes me a lover : | 
Your fweet complying mind, 
Your pride in being kind, 
Without the teazing way” , 
oe 2 wes 2 PETE 1 1. 
over,. | 
25 * ORO 
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G CXLIM.. 
A Certain preſbyterian pair aer 


Were wedded t' other day, 
And when in bed the lambs were laid, 


SON 


Their paſtor came 


to pray» 


But firſt, he bad each gueſt departs 


Nor ficred rites a 
For carnal eyes fuc 


ofane; 


myſteries 


Can never entertain. 
Then with a putitanick air 

Unto the Lord he pray d; * 
That he would pleaſe to grant WE 

To that ſame man and maid: © 
And that the huſbandman might dreſs | 


Full well the vine his wife ; 


About nd all her life. 
Sack-poſſet-then he gave them boch, 

And ſaid, with lifted eyes, 
Bleſt of the Lord! with ane accords | 

Begin your entetprize.. :'.: + 
The bridegyoom then drew near bio poſe, | 


T'apply prolifick 
And while 
The — ſung 


ba Ilm; * 


N 


* 


And like a vine, ſhe ſtill might twine 


* 


they firove in mutual love, 


80 N CXIIV. 


Hase Lacretia,. 


when! 


You of all things dear 


Tho' I ſhew'd no ee. 1 


Grief is ſtrongeſt, 


And the longeſt, -- 


” A 
„ Rid 


_ _— 
ſg: 2: 


When top great to find.a vent. 
How much hercer is che anguiſh, | 8 
When we moſt lin ſetret languim t: 


Silent ſtreams are deepeſt ne Ml 


Noiſy grieving 
- Is deceiving, 


Empty veſlels make moſt ſounds 


A — 


: 
: 
| 
{ 
[* 
\ 
[ 
[ 
| 
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Had I words that could reveal it, 
Yet I wiſely would conceal it 3 \& 
Tho' the queſtion be but fair: 
Grief and merits, 
Love and ſpirits, 
Always loſe by taking air. 


Guardian-angels ftill defend you, | 

And ſurprizing joys attend you 3... -.. 

 Whiltt I'm like the winter ſun . 
Faintly ſhining, en. 
And declining, . 

Till thy charming ſpring return. 


- $0.N G CXLv. 

Come, take your glaſs, the northern laſs - 

So prettily advis'd. 

I drank her health, and really was 
Agrecabl ſurpriz d. 

Her ſhape 20 neat, her voice ſo c, 
Her air and mien ſo free: 

The Siren charm'd me from my meaty 
But take your drink, ſaid ſhe. | 

If from the north ſuch beauty comes, 
How is it that I feel 

Within my-bteaſt;:that glowing flame 
No tongue can e er reveal? 

Tho? cold and raw the north- wind blow, 
All ſurgmer'son; her breaſt; 

Her ſkin was like the driv'n ſhow, 15 


But ſun«ſhine all the reſt. 123 91h" 1 


Her heart na northern Himate mele, 
Tho' frozen now-it ſeerns 3 
That joy with pain be equal felt, 
And balanc'd in extremes. 


Then like our genial wine ſhe Il charm” . 
With love my panting breaſt: $155; 15 2 
Me, like our fun, her heart hall- wen, 
Be ice to all the reſi. n: 
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8. ON G CXLVI, 


| Fae kindred and friends, ſweet Betty, | 
Leave kindred and friends for me 
Aſſur'd thy ſervant'is feds I 2007 a. 
To love, to honour,” an labs: nl: ! 4; 
The gifts of nature and fottune 
May fly by chance, as they came; r bag 
They're grounds the deſtinies ſport 2 ; 
But virtue ic ever the ſame. 


Altho' my fancy were roving, 
Thy charms ſo heav*nly appear, 
That other beauties diſproving, 

I'd worſhip thee only, my dear. 
And ſhould life's forrows embitterrk- 
The pleaſure, we promis d our lores, 
To ſhare them together is fitter, 

Than moan aſſunder, like doves. 


Oh! were I but once ſo bleſſed, ol 2 "7 
To graſp my love in my arms!  _ 
By thee to be graſped; and kitled, 749 
And live on thy heaven; of:charms! 
I'd laugh at fortunes; caprice , . 
Should fortune capricious prove, . 
Tho? death ſhould tear. me 0 pieces, 
I'd die a martyr to love, ain 
SDLALY 309 it's * "#7 1 


S O N G 'CXLVIL 


LC SA gentle, gen robe paſſion, | 
Source of all ſublime delights ; : 
Which with mutual inclinations © © 
Tuo fond hearts in one unites. | 
What are titles, pomp, or riches, 
If comp ar'd with true content; 
That alle joy which cow dewitcher, { 
When obtain'd we may repent, 
Lawleſs paſſions bring vexation, 
But a chaſte and conftant love 


I; a glorious emulation 1 i oben 
Of the bliſsful ſtate chove- SONG 
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SON 0 CXLVHL 


Chemins Chloe, 1 
On your faithful uy, ; 2; 90 
Hear, ob! hear his e 1 
And relieve his mighty. pain. 
Find you mukicle in his fishing? f 
Can you ſee him in diſtreſs ? 
Wiſhing, trembling, panting, dyi 
Yet aftord no kind redreſs! 
Strephon mov'd by lawleſs — 285 y 
For no favours rudely ſues 3 12d Is 
All his flame is out of Ginn, fi Anow b* 
Ancient honour: for him weden - 
Love for love's the ſwain's ambition,” © 
But if that is deemꝰ d tov great 3 n: 
Pity, pity his condition, ASC 
Say, at leaſt, you do not hate, 


Shou'd you, fonder of a rover, 
PraQtis'd in the art of guile, 
Slight fo true and kind a loveer,Ü„, 
Chlze, might not Steger ils 7 * 26 4 
Yes, well-pleas'd at thy undoing, . was 
Vulgar lovers might upbraid np 
Strepbon, conſcious of thy faite r 
Soon would. be a Kent thade. 
\ ＋ 


$ ON cxlx. 


Amon aſk. me but onee, and I faintly 4 
D Intending to ſnap. him 1 7 time tay a, 


But alas ! he's determin” d ta aſk me no more, 
And now makes his ſuit to the fam'd Leonore · 


Yet why ſhou'@ I grieve ? for Tam well aſſur d, 

Had he lov'd me, he ne nn ha ve xen the irt 
word; 

Tho? he fawns and he Ginge, T11 venture to ſay, 

- man is a fool, * rue nay 
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Had his love been fincere, and he really in pain, 
He then wou'd have aſk'd me again and again; 
But adieu; let him go; for I :ever will vex: 

A ſwain that's in W 


80 NG CL... 


Shins in the dead of nicht | 
In reſtleſs Numbers wiſhing lay, 
Cynthia was bawd, and her clear light 
To looſe defires did lead the way: 


I ſtepp'd to her bedſide with bended knee, 
And ſure Sabina ſaw, | 

And ſure Sabina ſaw, 
And ſore Sabina faw, © 
I'm ſure ſhe faw, but would. not a 


I drew the curtains of the lawn, 

Which did her whiter body keep; 
But ſtill the nearer I was drawn, 

Methought the fafter the did fleep 5 
I call*d Sabins ſoftly in her ear, 
And ſure Sabina heard, but would not hear. _ 
Thas, as ſome midnight thief (when all 
Are wrapp'd into a lethargy) 
Silently creeps from wall to wall, 

To ſeareh for hidden treafurys © 
So mov'd my buſy hand from Les bed, 
And ſure Sabina felt, but would not l. 


Thus I ev'n by a wiſh enj Y, 
And ſhe without a bluſh receives; 
As by diſſembling moſt are ce, 
She by diſſembling freely gives: | 
For you may ſafely ſay, nay ſwear it too, 
Sabina ſhe did hear, 
Sabina ſhe did ſee, 
Sabina ſhe did feel, 
She did hear, ay feel p W and do. 
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SONG 


1 
"12 8. ON Gor Ghb,uc i 

MEthioks the poor town. has been troubled to long, 

With Phillis and Chloris in every ſong ; 
By fools who at once can both love and deſpair, 
And will never leave callng/thetn/ cruel and fair: 
Which juſtly provokes me in rhime to expreſs, _ 
The truth that I know of my bonny black Be. 
This Beſs of my heart, this Beſi of my foul, 
Has a ſkin white as milk, bat hair black as a coal; 
She's plump, yet with eaſe you may ſpan round her 

6. 5" Ys 2 my 
But her round ſwelling thighs-can ſcarce be embrac'd: 
Her belly is ſoft, not a word of the reſt, 
But you know what Imean, hen I drink to the beſt. 


The plowman, and ſquire, the erranter clown, 
At home ſhe ſubdu' d in her paragon gown 
But now ſhe adorns the boxes and pit, 
And the proudeſt town gallants are forc'd to ſubmit? 
All hearts fall a leaping wherever ſhe comes, 
And beat day and night, like my lord -- s drums; 
But tp thoſe who have had my dear Beſs in their 
arms, | h "EY 
She's gentle, and knows how to ſoften her charms; 
And to every beauty can add a new grace, 
Having learn d how to liſp, and trip in her pace: 
And with her head on one fide, and a languiſhing 
ee. COW 719 - | 
To kilt vs with looking, as if ſhe would die. 
SONG CLII. 
wW H AT dire misfortune hath befell, 
Each quiy'rihg beau and tuneful Belle! 
Soft Farelli's Rilling note, | 
For Spain has caught him by the throat, 
Far, far away he's forc'd to ſtay | 
Killing, thrilling, . 
Thkilling, killing: 
Ruin'd, loſt, and quite undone, 
Charning Farinelli's gone, 
Our 
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Our tears had ſcarcely ceas'd to flow, 
That Senefino needs would go, 
When ſtrait a heavier loſs we know, 
Dear Farinelli's kidnapt too. 

Farinelli, Senefino, 

Senefino, Farinelli, 
Ruin' d, loſt, and quite undone, 
Both the warblers, both are flown. 


O cruel Spain! will nought ſuffice, 
Will nought redeem the lovely prize: 
Take all our ſhips, take all our men, 0 
So we enjoy but him again. | a | 
O ſend him ftraight, our nobles wait, 
O ſend him quick, we all are fick, ' 
Ruin'd ! lords and commons all, 


From St. Fames's to Guildhall. 
SO NG CLIII. 


QOoner than I'll my love forego, 
And loſe the man I prize; 
I'll bravely combat ev'ry woe, 
Or fall a ſacrifice, 


Nor bolts, nor bars, ſhall me controul, - 
I death and danger dare: 

Reſtraint but fires the active ſou!, | 
And urges fierce deſpair, 
The window now ſhall be my gate, - 

1! either fall or fly; 
Before I'll live with him I hate, 
For him I love, I'll die. 


SONG LIV. 


1 Love, Idgat, I rave with pain, 
No quiet in my mind; 

Tho? ne*er could be a happier ſwain, 
Where Syluia leſs unkind : 

For when, as long her chain I've worn, 
I aſk relief from ſmart ; | 

She only gives me looks of ſcorn, 

Alas! *twill break my heart, 

— G 
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My rivals rich in worldly ſtore, 
May offer heaps of gold: 
But ſurely I a heav*n adore, 
Too precious to be ſold. : 


Can Sylvia ſuch a coxcomb prize 
For wealth, and not deſert, 

And my poor fighs and tears deſpiſe ? 
Alas! my heart will break. 


When, like ſome wanting hoy'ring dove, 
I for my bliſs contend ; 

And plead the cauſe of eager love, 
She coldly calls me friend. 

Ah! Sylvia, thus in vain you firive 
To act a healing part: 

T will keep but ling' ring pain alive, 
Alas ! and break my heart. 

When on my lonely penſive bed 
I lay me down to reſt, | 

In hopes to calm my raging head, 
And cool my burning breaſt ; 


Her cruelty all eaſe denies; | 
With ſome fad dream I fart ; 

All drown'd in tears I find my eyes, 
And breaking feel my heart ! 


Then riſing, thro* the path I rove 
That leads me where ſhe dwells ; 

Where to the ſenſeleſs waves my love 
Its mouraful ſtory tells. 


With ſighs 1 dew and kiſs the door, 
Till morning bids depart : ; 

Then vent ten thouſand fighs and more, 
Alas! *twill break my heart. 

But, Sylvia, when this conqueſt's won, 
And I am gone, and cold; 

Renounce the cruel deed you ve done, 
Nor glory when 'tis told : 

For ev*ry lovely gen'rous maid 
Will take my injur'd part; 

And curſe thee, Sylvia, I'm afraid, 
Fer breaking my poor heart! 
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SONG CLV. 


W H Y ſo pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prithee, prithee, prithee why ſo pale? 

Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill, looking ill prevail? 

Why ſo dull and mute young ſinner ? 
Prithee, prithee why ſo mute; 

Will, when ſpeaking well can't win her, 
Saying nothing, nothing do't? 

Quit, quit for ſhame, this will not move, 
This cannot, take her ; 

If of herſelf ſhe will not love; 
Nothing can make her, 
The devil take her. 


SONG CLVI. 


A Wig that's full, 
An empty ſkull, 
A box of Burgamot | 
A hat ne er made 
To fit his head, 
No more than that to plot, 
A hand that's white, 
A ring that's right, 
A ſword, knot, patch and feather g 
A gracious ſmile, 
And grounds and oil, 
Do very well together. 


A ſmatch of French, 
And none of ſenſe, 

All-conquering airs and graces 
A tune that thrills, 

A leer that kills, 

Stol'n flights and borrow'd Phraſes, 
A chariot gilt, 
To wait on jilt, 

An awkward pace and carriage ; 


G 2 A foreign 
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A foreign tour, 
Domeſtick whore, 
And mercenary martiage. 


— d----ye m'am, 

A ſmock - face, tho' a mann d one; 
A peaceful ſword, 
Not one wiſe word, 

But flate and prate at random. 


Duns, baſtards, claps, 

And am' rous ſcraps 
Of Cælia and Amadis; 

Toſs up a beau , 

That grand ragon, 
That hodge-podge for the ladies. 


SONG CLVIL 


E E how fair and fine ſhe lies 
Upon her bridal bed; 
No lady at the court, 
So fit for the ſport, 
Oh! ſhe look d ſo curiouſſy white and red: 
After the firſt and ſecond time, 
The weary bridegroom lacks his pace ; 
But oh ! ſhe cries, come, come, come my joy, 
And cling thy cheek clofe to my face : 
Tinkle, tinkle, goes the bell under the bed, 
Whilſt time and touch they keep; 
Then with a kiſs 
They end their bliſs, 
And ſo fall taſt aſleep. 


SONG CLVIIL 


PVrfuing beauty, -men deſcry 
The diſtant ſhore, and long to prove, 
(Still richer in variety) 
IT be treaſure of the land of love. 


Me women, like weak Indians, Rand 
Inviting, from our golden ccaft, 


* 
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The wand” ring rovers to our land; 
But ſh-, who trades with em is loſt, 


With humble vows they firſt begin, 
Stealing, unſeen, into the heart; 


But by poſſeſſion ſettled in, 


They quickly act another part. 


For beads and baubles we reſign, 

In ignorance, our ſhining ſtore 
Diſcover natute's richeſt mine, 

And yet the tyrants will have more. 


Be wiſe, be wiſe, and do not try, 
How he can court, or you be won; 


Fer love is but diſcovery, 
When that is made, the pleaſure's done. 


H! what a plague is love, 
I cannot bear it ; 
She will unconſtant prove, 
I greatly fear it ; 
It ſo torments my mind, 
That my heart faileth ; 
She wavers with the wi 
As a ſhip failethz 
Pleaſe her the beſt T may, 
She loved ſtill to gainſay, 
Alack, and well-a-day! 
Pbillida flouts me. 
At the fair t'other day, 
As ſhe paſs d by me, 
She look'd another way, 
And won'd not ſpy me. 
I wco'd her for to dine, 
But could not get her, 
Dick had her to the wine, 
He might entreat her.- 
With Dar:tel ſhe did dance, 
On me ſhe wou'd not glance; 
Oh thrice unhappy chance 
Pbillida flouts me. 
G 3 
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Fair maid be not ſo coy, 
Do not diſdain me; 
Jam my mother's joy; 
Sweet, entertain me: 
IJ ſhall have, when ſhe dies, 
All things that's fitting; 
Her poultry, and her bees, 
And her gooſe ſitting; 
A Pair of mattreſs beds, 
A barre! full of ſhreds : 
And yet, for all theſe goods, 
P billida flouts me. 


IT often heard her ſay, 
That ſhe lov'd poſies; 
In the laſt month of May 
I gave her roſes, 
Cowſlips, and gilly-flowers, 
And the ſweet lilly, 
J got to deck the bowers 
Of my dear Pil y. : 
She did them all diſdain, 
And threw them back again 
Therefore *tis flat, and-plain, 
Pbillida flouts me: 


Thou ſhalt eat curds and cream 
All the year laſting, _ 3 
And drink the cryſtal ſtream, 
Pleaſant in taſting : 
Swig whey, until you burſt 
Eat bramble-berries, 
Pye-lid, and paſtry cruſt, ' 
Pears, plumbs, and cherries 3 
Thy garments ſhall be thin, 
Made of a weather*s ſkin : 
Yet all's not worth a pin. : 
Phil lida nente n me. 


Which way ſoe er I go, 
She ſtill torments me: 
And whatſoe' er I do, 
Nothing contents me: 
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I fade, and pine away, 

With grief and forrow z 
I fall quite to decay, 

Like any ſhadow ; 
I ſhall be dead, I fear, 
Within a thouſand year, 
And all becauſe my dear | 

a Phillida flouts me. 


Fair maiden, have a care, 
And in time take me; 
I can have thoſe as fair, 
If you forſake me. 
There's Doll, the dairy-maid, 
Smil'd on me lately, 
And wanton Vinnifred 
Favours me greatly ; 
One throws milk on my clothes, 
T'other plays with my noſe ; 
What pretty toys are thoſe ! 
--  Phillida flouts mg 


She has a cloth of mine, T_T arg: © 
Wrought with blue Coventry, 
Which ſhe keeps as a fign 
Of my fidelity : 
But if ſhe frowns on me, 
She ſhall ne er wear it. 
I'll give it my maid Joan, 
And ſhe ſhall tear it. 
Since *twill no better be; 
PII bear it patiently ; 
Yet all the world may ſee 
Pbillida flouts me. 


SONG CLX. 


H! where's the plague in love, 
That you can't bear it ? 
I Men wou d conftant prove, 
They need got fear its 
G 4 
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Young maiden*, ſoft and kind, 

Are moſt in danger; 
Men waver with the wind, 

Each man's a ranger : 
Their falſhood makes us known, 
That two ftrings to our bow 
Is beſt, I find it fo: 

Barnaby doubts mes 


*Tis I that ſhou'd deſpair, 
*Tis you that flight me. 
What tho* when at the fair 
Dick did invite me; 

Tho? Daniel with me dane d 
You may believe me, 

I often on thee glanc'd, 
I'd not deceive thee ; 

I ſaw thee look awry, 

I knew the reaſon why, 

I can ſee with one eye, 


- 1 Barnaby doubts me- 


Thou young and filly boy, 
Do 1 diſdain thee ? 
Becauſe thou'rt mother's joy, 
I'd entertain thee ; Necks 
Yet, wiſh I not her death, 
For ought ſhe'd leave thee, 
Nor when time ſtops her breath, 
Will I deceive thee. 
What care I for her geeſe. 
Or beds of carded fleece ? 
Since this quite breaks my peace, 
Barnaby doubts me» 


What tho' when I did ſay 
That I loy'd poſies, 

You, in the month of May, 
Brought me ſweet roſes ? 

You never ſhew'd the thing 
That moſt wou'd pleaſe me; 

A gay gold wedding-ring 
Wou'd ſoon have eas'd me. 
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I ſhou'd not with diſdain 
Have throwa it back again; 
I think *tis flat, and plain, 
Barnaby doubts me, 


Talk not of curds and cream, 
Pears, plumbs, and cherries 3 
Nor of the chryſtal ſtream, 
Or bramble-berries : 
Moſt ſurely you forget 
Our w .nted friſking, 
The cock*ril on the ſpit, 
And the pork griſking ; 
With more that might be ald, 
When I got dame to bed; 
Yet, oh! — maid, 
arnaby doubts me. 


You ſay, whate'er you do, 
Nothing contents thee 3 

I pray it may be ſo, 
Whilſt thou torment" me. 

I pine, and figh, all night, 
And wiſh for morrow, 

I can have no delight, 
I'm full of ſorrow. 

Oh ! if I die, 1 fear, 

Within a thouſand year, 

My ghoſt will make*t appear, 

Barnaby doubts me. 


] knit thy worſted hoſe, 
To ſave the penny, 
But won'd not ſpot thy clothes, 
Like idle Vinny: 
Yet wanton Hinnifred 
You like much better ; 
Or Dall, the dairy-ma'd, 
If you cou'd get her. 
Ungratefu} Biraaby,, 
How can'ft thou threaten me 
But I knew how *twould be, 
Barnaby doubts: me- 
Cs 
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The cloth I have of thine, 
Wrought with blue Coventry, 


Which thou gav'ſt as a ſign 


I'll give it back again, 

To thee as token, 
That by a perjur'd ſwain 

My ſad heart's broken. 
Oh! Barnaby unkind, 
Thou*lt quite diſtract my mind, 
Too late, alas ! I find, 

Barnaby. doubts me. 


SONG CLXIL. 


WO Goſſips they merrily met 
At nine in the morning full ſoon 

And they were reſolv*d:for a whet, 

To keep their ſweet voices in tune. 
Away to the tavern they went; 

Here Jean I vow and proteſt, 
That I have a crown yet unſpent, 

Come let's have a cup of the beſt» 


And I have another, perhaps, 
« A piece of the very ſame ſort; 
« Why ſhould we fit thrumming of caps, 
6 Come, drawer, and fill us a quart ! 
And let it be liquor of life, 
© Canary, or ſparkling wine 
For I am a buxom young wife, 
« And ] love to go gallant and fine» 


The drawer as blythe as a bird 
Came ſkipping with cap in his hand, 
6 Dear ladies, I give you my word, 
The beſt ſhall be at your command; 
A quart of canary he drew, | 
Fean fill'd up a glaſs and begun, 
* Here goſlip's a bumper to you, 
I'll pledge you, girl, were it a tun! 


6 And 
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c And, pray goſſip, didn't you hear 
The common report of the town ? 

© A *Squire of five hundred a year 

Is marry'd to Doll of the Crown : 

A draggle-tail'd ſlut, on my word, 

Her clothes hanging ragged and foul ; 

In troth he would fain a bird, 

© That would give a groat for an ow!, 


And ſhe had a fiſter laſt year, 
© Whoſe name they call'd galloping Peg, 
© She'd take'up a ſtraw with her ear, 
« I warrant her right as my leg 
A Brewer he got her with child, 
But een let them brew as they bake ; 
© I knew the was wanton and wild, 
« But I'll neither meddle nor make. 


Nor I, goſſip Jaan, by my troth, 
Tho' nevertheleſs I've been told, 
© She ſtole ſeven yards of broad cloth, 
A ring anda locket of gold; 
© A ſmock and a new pair of ſhoes, 
© A flouriſhing madam was ſhe ; 
© But Margery told me the news, 
And it ne*er ſhall go further for me. 


We were at a goſſiping club, 
© Where we had a cheruping cup, 
© Of good humming liquor, ſtrong bub 
© Your huſband's name there it was up, 
For bearing a powerful ſway, 
© All neighbours his valour have feen ; 
© For he is a C--kold they fay, 
A conſtable, goſſip, I mean. 


Ly 


Dear goflip, a flip of the tongue 
No harm was intended in mind; 
© Chance words they will mingle among 
| © Our others, we commonly find: 
© 1 hope you won't take it amiſs 
No, no, that were folly in us; 
And if we perhaps get a kiſs, 
Pray what are our huſbands the worſe ? 


G 6 SONG 
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SONG CLXI. 


H vey the man whoſe wiſh, and care, 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native are, 


In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attize ; 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter. fire, 


Bleſt, who can unconcern*dly find, 
Hours, days, and years, flide ſoft away; 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 
Sound ſleep by night, ſtudy and eaſy 
Together mixt, ſweet recreation 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe, 
With meditation, 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown 3 
Thus unlamented let me die : 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where 1 lye. 


SONG CLXIIII. 


F Arreſt iſle, all iſles excelling, 
Seat of. pleaſures and of love, 
Venus here will chuſe her dwelling, 
And forſake her Cyprian grove. 
Capid from his fav rite nation, 
Care and envy will remove, 
Jealouſy, that poiſons paffion, 
And deſpair that dies for love. 


Gentle murmurs, ſweet complaining; 
Sighs that blow the fie of love; 
oft repulſes, kind diſdaining, 
Shall be all the pains you prove, 
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Ev'ry ſwain ſhall pay his duty, 
Grateful ev*ry nymph; ſhall prove; 

And as theſe excell in beauty, 
Thoſe ſhall be renown' d for love. 


SON G CEXIV. 


WW Elcome, welcome, brother debtor, 
To this poor, but merry place, 
Where no bailiff, dunn, nor ſetter, 
Dare to ſhew his frightful face; 
But, kind fir, as you're à ſtranger, 
Down your Garniſb you muſt lay, 
Or your coat will be in danger, 
You muſt either ſtrip or pay. 


Ne'er repine at your confinement, - 
From your children or your wife, 
Wiſdom lyes in true reſignment, 
Thro' the various ſcenes of life, 
Scorn to ſhew the leaſt reſentment, 
Tho” beneath the frowns of fate, 4 
Kna ves and beggars find contentment, 


Fears and care attend the great. n 
Tho? our creditors are ſpiteſul, 11 4, 
And reſtrain our. bodies hexe, Sons n 


Uſe will make a goal delightful, | 
Since there's nothing. elſe. to fear. 

Ev'ry iſland's. but a priſon, 
Strongly guarded by the ſea, 

Kings and princes, for that reaſon, 
Pris*ners are as well as we. 


What was it made great Alexander 
Weep at his unfriendly Fate ? 

*T was. becauſe he c] not wander- 
Beyond the world's ſtrong priſon gates. 

For the world is alſo bopaded,”  : 
By the heay*ns and ſtars above, 

Why ſhonld we then be confounded, 
Since there's nothing free but love. 
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SONG CLXV. 


Col. O My little Puncbinells, 
My little dapper fellow, 


Have you heard that Farinello, 
Is coming over? 


Punch. O no my Columbino, 
I hear that Caribe, 
The famous Cariſtbino, 
Who has pleas'd both the King and Queen-o, 
Sets out for Dover, 


Col. But I hope my Sene/ino 
Is no ſuch rover ? 


Punch. O, no, your Senefino 
Has lick'd himſelf quite clean-o, 
Has, of thouſands, made fifteen-o, 
. And lives in clover. 


Col. After Porpora or Handel, 
Where d'ye think the town will dandle ; 
Or who ſhall hold the candle? 


Punch, I care not a farthing, 
But Harleguin's Lun-o 
Has cook'd a deal of fun-o 
Of Pantomine and pun-o, 
And expects a mighty run-o 
At Covent-Gargen, 
Col. Shall us go and ſee the fun- o 
At Covent-Garden. 


Punch, In play-houſes, full Gx-c, , 
One knows not where to fix-0, 
Till they let us in for nix-o, 
That's Pancb's bargain, 


Beth, In play - houſes, Sc. 


SONG 
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SONG CLXVI. 


W H Y ſhould we that ambition call, 
To get at court a ſervile place, 
Where to pleaſe one we flatter all, 
And muſt gain honour by diſgrace; 
Where, for our pleaſure and our eaſe, 
We ſuffer pain and wearineſs ? 


Where all things we muſt ſay, or do, 
Which fartheſt are from mind, or heart 3 
Still thoſe who run from us purſue, 
And to gain truſt, with virtue part: 
Where we (ourſelves more high to raiſe) 
Our faith and honour muſt debaſe. 


Where we muſt ſay as great fools ſay, 
Do what great knaves will have us do, 
That we for wits with coxcormbs may, 
With fools for politicians go; 
To gain court-favour there and praiſe, 
With all the world beſides diſgrace. 


Where we muſt flatter him we -hate, 
Or, what is worſe, him we deſpiſe : 

To broken ſlumbers lie down late, 
And early to proud levees riſe, 

Muſt paſs our youth in real pain, 

For eaſe in age to hope in vain. 


Where we muſt change day into night, 
Night into day, at others will ; 

Muſt take diſguſts to give delight, 
And light good men to honour ill ; 

Make many foes, nay be our own, 

To gain a friend where there is none. 


SONG CLXVI.. 
JM Others, thro” too much pride or love, 


Ne'er fail of inclination, 
To breed their children far above 
The level of their ſtation, 
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The farmer to the dancing-ſchool 
Muſt ſend his aukward daughter, 
To ſpend what he ſhould give the fool, 
To match her well hereafter, 


So wheu the whench by am*rous fighs 
Declares ſhe's ripe and ready, 
In Minuet and in Boree lies 
The fortune of my lady. 
Thus bred, the wanton clumfy laſs 
A working life deſpiſes, 
And rather chuſing to be baſe, 
She falls before ſhe riſes. 


When if the hl yden had been bred 
To th' ladle and the needle, 
She would not then have been miſled, 
To ogle, kifs, and where dle. 
Wherefore thoſe parents act awry, 
And in the main deceive em, 
Who breed their children proudly high, 
Yet little have to give em. 


SONG CLXVIL. . 


Hillis, as her wine ſſie ſipp'd in, 
Gaily talking with her fwain, 


Into her hand he flily flipp'd in 


Tal, /al, lat, lal, 
A fall glaſs of briſk Champaigtes. 


Why fo coy, ſaid he, and fickle ? 
Muſt 1 always figh in vain? 
Muſt I never * to tickle 
Tal, lat, &c. 
Your ear with a merry ſtrain ? 


Long have I been toſs'd and freeting, 
Like a ſailor on the main; 
Sure, at length tis time to get in, 
Tal, lal, &c. 
To the port I hope to gain. 
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Hearts you take delight in ftealing, 
Of new conqueſts Rill are vain ; 
Torture others whilit I'm feeling, 
Pleaſure that Is void of pain. 


Won at length, ſhe liften'd kindly, 
And from — could not refrain; 


So in the nick the nymph was finely. 4 
Fitted for * cold diſdain, | 4 
4 

SONG CLXIX. j 

IF the heart of a man is depreſs d with cares, 4 


The miſt is diſpell'd when a woman appears; 
Like the notes of a; fiddle, ſhe fweetly, iweetly, 
Raiſe: the ſpirits, and charms our ears. j 

Roſes and lillies her cheeks diſcloſe, | - 

But her rips lips are more ſweet than thoſe, 

Preſs her, | : 
_ Careſs her, 
With bliſſes, 
Her kiſſes | : 
Diffolve us in pleaſure, and ſoft repoſe. | | 


SONG CLXX. 


ELL me no more I am deceiv'd, 
That CZ{2:*s falſe and common z 
By heav*n, I all along behev'd 
She was à very woman © 
As ſuch I lik*d, as ſuch careſs'd, 
She till was conſtant when pofleſs'd, | | 
She cou'd do more for no man. | 


But, ho! her thoughts on others. ran; 
And that you think a hard thing: | 
Perhaps ſhe fancy'd you the man; | 
| 


—— — — 
% 
ry 


Why, what care I one farthing ? FE: 
You think ſhe's falſe, Em ſure ſhe's kind, 
I'll take her body, you her mind ; | <_- 

Who has the better bargain? _— 

| 2 
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SONG CLXXL 


YE winds, to whom Collin complains 
In ditties ſo fad, and fo ſweet, 
Believe me, the ſhepherd but feigns 
He's wretthed, to ſhew he has wit. 


No charmer like Collin can move, 


And this is ſome pretty new art: 
Ah! Collin's a jugler in love, 
And likes to play tricks with my heart. 


When he will, he can ſigh and look pale, 
Seem doleful, and alter bis face, 
Can tremble, and breathe out his tale, 
Ah! Collin has every Pace. 
The willow my rover prefers 
To the breaſts where he once begg d to lie; 
And the ſtreams that he ſwells with his tears, 
Are rivals belov'd more than I. 


His head my fond boſom would bear, 
And my heart would ſoon bear him to reſt 5 
Let the ſwain that is ſlighted deſpair, 
But Collin is only in jeſt, 
No death the deceiver defigns, 
Let the maid that is ruin'd deſpair 3 
For Collin but dies in his lines, 
And gives himſelf that modiſh air. 


Can ſhepherds, bred far from the court, 
So wittily talk of their flame? 

But Collin makes paſhon his ſport, 
Beware of ſo fatal a game. 


My voice of no muſick can boaſt, 


Nor my perſon of aught that is fine 3; 
But Collin may find to his coſt, 
A face that is fairer than mine, 


Ah ! then I will break my lov'd crook, 
To thee Ill bequeath all my ſheep ; 

And die in the much favour'd brook, 
Where thou but pretendeſt to weep. 


'Then 
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Then mourn the ſad fate that you gave, 
In ſonnets ſo ſmooth and divine; 

Perhaps I may riſe from my grave, 

To hear ſuch ſoft muſick as thine. 


Of the violet, daiſy, and roſe, 
The heart's eaſe, the lily, and pink, 
Let thy fingers a garland compoſe, | 
And crown'd by the rivulet's brink e 
How oft, my dear ſwain, did I ſwear, 
How much my fond ſoul did admire 
Thy verſes, thy ſhape, and thy air, 
Tho” deck'd in thy rural attire. 


Your ſheep-hook rul'd with ſuch art, 
That all your ſmall ſubjects obey'd ; 
And till you reign'd king of his heart, 

Whoſe paſſion you falſely upbraid. 
How often, my ſwain, have I ſaid, 

That thy arms were a palace to me; 
And how well I could live in a ſhade, 

Tho' adorn'd with nothing but thee ? 


Oh ! what are the fparks of the town, 
Tho never ſo fine, and ſo gay ? 
I freely would leave beds of down, | 
For thy breaſt, and a bed of new hay. 
Then, Collin, return once again, 
Again make me happy in love ; 
Let me find thee a faithful, true ſwain, 
And as conſtant a nymph I will prove. 


$ON'G CLXXII. 


S the ſnow in vallies lying, 
Phebus his warm beams applying, 
Soon diflolves and runs away 
So the beauties, ſo the graces, 
Of the moſt bewitching faces, 
At approaching age decay. 


As a tyrant, when degraded, 
Is deſpis'd, and is upbraided 
By 
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By the ſlaves he once controul's ; 
So the nymph, if none could move her, 
Is contemn'd by every lover, 
When her charms are growing old, 


Melancholick looks and whining, 
Grieving, quarrelling and pining, 

Are th' effects your rigorus move 3 
Soft careſſes, am'rous glances, 


_ Melting ſighs, tranſporting trances, 


Are the bleſt effects of love. 


Fair ones ! while your beauty*s blooming, 
Employ time, leſt age reſuming 

What your youth profuſely lends ; 
You are robb'd of all your glories, 
And condemn'd to tell old tories 

To your unbelieving friends, 


SON G CLXXIL 
M eoddeg Lidia, heavenly far, 


As lily ſweet, as ſoft as air, 
Let looſe thy treſſes, ſpread thy charms, 
And to my love give freſh alarms. 


O ! let me gaze on theſe bright eyes, 
Tho? ſacred lightning from them flies 3 
Shew me the ſoft, the modeſt grace, 
Which paints with charming red thy faces 
Give me Ambrofia, in a kib, 

That I may rival Fove in bliſs, 

That I may mix my foul with thine, 
And make the pleaſure all divine. 


O hide thy boſom's killing white, 
(The milky-way is not fo bright) 

Left you my raviſh'd foul oppreſs, 
With beauty's pomp, and ſweet exceſs, 


Why draw'ſt thou from the purple flood 
Of my kind heart the vital blood? 
Thou art all over endleſs charms; 
O! take me dying to thy arms. 


SONG 
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SONG, CLXXIY, 


Rithee Bly, 
Ben't ſo filly, , | = 
Thus to waſte thy days in grief; 4 
You ſay, Betty 
Will not let ye; 111 | 1 
But can ſorrow give relief ? 4 


Leave repining, 
Ceaſe your whiningz _ + 
Pox on torment, grief, and woe: 
If ſhe's tender, > 
She'll ſurrender; 
If ſhe's tough, &en let her go. 


SON G CLXXV. 


H' you ſeen datt ledore play, | 

Where the ſhuttlecocks fly to and fro one? \ 

Or, have you noted an April day, now raining, | 

Now ſhining, now warming, now ſtorming ? | 
Ah! juſt, juſt ſuch as theſe is a woman. | 

Love and true merit do ſeldom prevail, | 
For always we hold a wet eel by the tail; 

Their tongues ne'er are idle, their humour's a riddle, 
They prick with their needle, and ogle and wheedle ; 
And if they have chartns, 

Tis rarely that beauty is true t'ye, 
For few or none you are ſure are your on, 
But in your arms. 


SONG CLXXVI. 


RY the gaily circling glaß 1 

We can ſee how minutes paſs ; | 
By the hollow caſk are told | AY 
How the waining night grows old. | $ 


Ads. CES. ot ett re et 


Soon, too ſoon, the buſy day | 
Drives us from our ſport and play. | < a 
What have-we with day to do ? | 
Sons of care ! twas made for you · | * 
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SONG CLLXXVII. 
WW ould you taſte the noontite air ? 

To yon fragrant bow*r repair, 
Where woven with the poplar bough 
The mantling vine will ſhelter you, 


Down each fide a fountain flows, 
Tinkling, murmuring, as it goes 
Lightly o'er the moſſy ground, 
Sultry Phæbus ſcorching round. 


Round the languid herds and ſheep 
Stritch'd o'er ſunny hillocks ſleep, 
While on the hyacinth and roſe 
The fair does all alone repoſe. 


All alone and in her arms 

Your breaſt may beat to love's alarms, 
Till bleſt and bleſſing you ſhall own, 
The joys of love are joys alone. 


SONG CLXXVII. 
| Frame's an echo, prattling double, 


An empty, airy, glittering bubble, 
A breath can fwell, a breath can fink it, 
The wiſe not worth their keeping think it. 
Why then, why ſach toil and pain, 
Fame's uncertain ſmiles to gain? 
Like her fiſter, fortune, blind, 
To the, beſt ſhe's oft unkind, 
And the worſt her favour find, 


SONG CLXXIX. 


> HE wonton god that pirces hearts, 
Dips in gall his pointed darts, 

But the nymph diſdains to pine, 

Who baths the wound with roſy wine, 


Farewe 
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Farewel lovers, when they re cloy d; 
If Pam ſcorn'd, becauſe enjoy d, 
Sure the ſqueamitſh fops are free 

To rid me of dull company, 


They have charms, whilſt mine can pleaſe, 


1 love them much, but more my ealy ; 
Nor jealous fears my love moleſt, 
Nor faithleſs vows ſhall break my reſt. 


Why ſhould they, &er give me pain, 
Who to give me joy diſdain ? 

All I hope of mortal man, 

Is to love me whilſt he can. 


SON G CLXXX. 


F Rom tyrant laws and cuſtoms free, 
We follow ſweet variety, | 

By turns we drink, and dance, and fg 

Love for ever on the wing. 


Why ſhould niggard rules controul 

Tranſports of the jovial ſoul ? 
No dull ſtinting hour we own: 
Pleaſure counts our time alone. 


SONG CLXXXI. 


ON every hill, in every grove, | 
Along the margin of each ſtream, 

Dear conſcious ſcenes of former love, 
I mourn, and Damon-is my theme, - 


The hills, the groves, the ſtreams remain, 


But Damon there I ſeek in vain, 


Now to the moſſy cave I fly, 
Where to my ſwain I oft have ſung, 
We pleas*d the browzing groats to ſpy, 
As o'er the airy ſteep they hung. 
The moſſy cave, the goats remain, 
But Damon . 1 ſcek in vain. 
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Now thro? the rambling vale I paſs, 

And ſigh to ſee the well-known ſhade, 
1 weep, and kiſs the bended graſs, 

Where Love and Damon fundly play d. 
The vale, the ſhade, the graſs remain, 
But* Damn there I ſeek in vain. 


From hill, from dale, each charm is fled, 
Groves, .flocks, and fountains pleaſe no more, 
Each flower in pity droops its head, 
All nature does my Joſs: deplore. 
All, all reproach the faithleſs wain, 
Vet Damon till 1 ſeek in vain. 


Oz 


SONG CLXXXII 


BY dimpled brook, and fountain 92. 
The wood nymphs deck d with daiſies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes N ; 
What has night ta, do wah 1l:ep ? 
Night has better ſweets-to ven 
Venus now wakes, and wa ens Love : 
Come, let us out gtes begin 32 2 
Tis only day-light | that makes ſin. 


SONG clxxxnl. 


PReach not me yout muſty rules; 
Ye drones that “ in idle cell; 
The heart is wiſer than the ſclioob,.. 
The ſenſes always toaſon well. 


If ſhort my ſpah, I leſß can ſpare 
To paſs a ſingle ame by z 
An h6ur is long, if loft; in care, 

They only live, who life ef. 


SON 8 CLXXXIV. ' 


1 F lov's a ſweet paſſion, why does it torment 

If a bitter, O tell me whence comes my content? 
Since I ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould: } complain? 
Or, grieve at my fate, ſince I know tis ia vaio ? 
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Vet ſo pleaſint the pain is, ſo ſoft is the dart, 
That at once it both wounds me, and tickles my 
heart. 

I graſp her hand gently, look languiſhing down, 
And by paſſionate filence I make my love known. 
But oh! how I'm bleſt, when ſo kind the does prove, 
By ſome willing miſtake to diſcover her love ; 
When in ſtriving to hide, ſhe reveals all her flame, 
And our eyes tell each other, what aeither dare name. 


SONG CLXXXV. 


F wine be a cordial, why does it torment ? 

If a poiſon, oh tell me,whence comes my content? 
Since I drink it with pleaſure, why ſhould I complain? 
Or repent ev'ry morn, when I know tis in vain. 
Yet ſo charming the glaſs is, ſo deep is the quart, 
That at once it both drowns and enlivens my heart, 
J take it off briſkly, and when it is down, 

By my jolly complexion I make my joy known. 
But oh] how I'm bleſt, when fo ſtrong it does prove, 
By its ſovereign heat to expel that of love! 
When in quenching the old, I create a new flame, 
And am wrapt in ſuch pleaſures that ſtill want 2 
name, A # | is 
S ON G  CLEXXVL” 
OF all the toaſts that Britain boaſts, 
The tim, the gent, the jolly, 
The brown, the fair, the debonair 
There's none cry*d up like Polly ; 
Sh'as fir d the town, has quite cut down 
The opera of Rolli; 2 b 
Co where you will, the ſubject ill nt 
Is pretty, pretty Polly. | 
There's madam Fauſtina Catfo, 3 
And eke madam Cat ſeni, : 
Likewiſe fignior Senefino, 
Are tutte abandonni. . 
H Ha, 


[ 370 ] 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, do re · mi fa, 
Are new: bot farce nd folly ; 
We're raviſh'd an with toll, loll, -loll, 


The ons of bays,” in lyric da 
Sound fortii her praiſe in p 

Anda "we paſs, in frame and hs 
We "fee her metrotinto 


In Toy-Lane, the eity ſtrain 


Is more on ſtrait-lac'd Dolly; 
And all the brights at Man's and-Wite' 3 
Of nothing talk but Polly. 


Ah! FJobmy Cay; — lucky play 


Has made the criticks grin-a: 


They cry, tis flat, tis this, tis that, 


But let them laugh that win-a⸗ 
F ſwear parbiau, tis naif and new, 
Ill nature is but 
»Thas lent a ſtitch to rent of Rich, 
And ſet. up madam Polly. 
Ah! turieful fair, beware, beware, 
Nor toy with ſtar and garter; 
Fine cloaths may Hide a foul inlide, 
And 'you may catch a Tartar. 


Alas ! 'alas ! . 


$ O'N-G »CLXXXVII. 


1 Damon late with Chios fat, 
hey talk'd of am obs bliſſes; 
Kind lng he ſaid, which ſhe repaid 
In pleafing [miles and kiſſes, 


With tuneful tongue, of love the ſung ; | 


She thank' d him ſor his ditty: 
But faid, one day ſhe heard him ſay, 


The flute was mighty pretty, 
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Young Damon, who her meaning knew, 
Took out his pipe to charm her; 
And while he ſtrove with wanton love 
And fprightly airs to warm her, 
She begg'd the ſwain to N 
In all the ſofſtęeſt m | La 
Whoſe killing ſound — {or fy . 
And make her die with pleaſ 
Eager to do't, he takes — 
And evry accent traces z 
Love trickling thro* his fingers flew, 
And whiſper'd. melting graces : 
He play'd his part vj ros art, 
Expecting praj = 
But ſhe, inſtead. falling, dead, | ＋ 
Burſt CE! a laughter. 


Taking the hint, as Chlce meant, 1 
Said he, my dear, be eaſy 7.3. . * 


J have 22 which, — tis mute, | 3 
Mey oy &. you. ' 1 

Then down he laid the — *£68 7 uy i | 
He found her kind and willing, 1X 


He play'd again, and tho“ each ſtrain 19 
Was filent, yet tyas killing. © 4 | | 

Fair Chloe ſoon approv'd the tune, | 
And vow'd, he play'd diyinely ; 

Let's he it ver," 20 the! onde more, 
It. goes exceeding finely + 

The flute is good that's made of wood, 
And is, I pn, the neateſt ; 

Yet neertheleſs I muſt confeſs, 
The filent flute's the ſweeteſt, 


SONG CLXXXVII. 


Der cbhe, attend 'F 
Ta th” advice of a friend, 
And for once be admoniſh'd : = me: 
efore you engage 
To wed with old age, 
Think how ſummer and winter agree, | 
Think bow fummer — winter agree- , 
2 Is, 


— 
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So antient a fruit, 
For want of a root, 
Is doom'd to a ſpeedy decay; 
Youth might ripen your charms, 
But old age in young arms 
Is like froſty weather in May. 
Believe me, dear maid, 
When the beſt cards are play'd, 
You ſeldom can meet with a trump ; 
And to help the jeſt on, 
When the fucker is gone, 
What a plague would you do with a pump ? 
| Let men of threeſcore 
Think of wedlock no more, 
They need not be fond of that nooſe ; 
The cripple that begs, | 
Without any legs, | 
Can have no great occaſion for ſhoes. 
A clock out of repair 
Doth but badly declare 
The hour of the day or the night ; 
For unleſs, my dear love, 
The pendulum move, 
*T would be ſtrange if the clock ſhould go right, 


SONG CLXXXIX. 


We Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to ſee ; 

He tun'd up his lyre, as old hiſtories ſhew, 
To ſet his Eurydice free, 
to ſet his Eurydice free, 

All hell was aftoniſh*d, a 
Should raſhly endanger his life, 

And venture ſo far; but how vaſt their ſurptize 
When they heard that he came for his wife. 
how vaſt their ſurprize! when they heard 

that he came for his wife. 


To find out a puniſhment due to the fault, 
Old Pluto had puzzl'd his brain; 


1 


ſo wile, 


B: 
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But hell had not torments ſufficient, he thought» 
So he gave him his wiſe back again, 
—ſo he gave him, Cc. 


But pity ſucceeding, ſoon vanquiſh'd his heart, 
And pleas'd with his playing fo well, 

He took her again, in reward of his art; 
Such power had .muſick in hell. 
—in reward, Ee. 


SONG C&C. 
Wken Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
To bring back the wife that he lov'd ; 


Old Pluts confounded, as hiftories ſhow, 
To find that his mufick ſo mov'd: 


That a woman fo good, fo virtuous and fair, 
Shou'd be by a man thus trapann d 

To give up her freedom for ſorrow and care, 
He own'd ſhe deſerv'd to be damn'd. 


For puniſhment he never ſtudy'd a whit, 
The torments of hell had not pain 

Sufficient to curſe her; ſo Pluto thought fit 
Her huſband ſhou' d "have her again. 


But ſoon he compaſſion'd the woman's hard fate» 
And knowing of mankind ſo well, 

He recall'd her again, before *twas too late, 
And ſaid, ſhe'd be happier in hell. 


SONG CXCL 


AT the cloſe of the day, 
When the bean- flower and hay 
Breath'd odours. in ev'ry wind: 
Love enliven'd the veins 
Of the damſels and ſwains; 
Each glance and eack action was k ind. 


Moly, wanton and free, 

Kiſs'd, and fat on each knee, 
Fond ecſtaſie ſwam in her n 

See, thy mother is near, 

Hark ! ſhe, calls thee to. hear | 
What age and * adviſes - 
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Haſt thou ſeen the blithe dove 
Stretch her neck to ber love, 
All gloſſy with purple and gold ? 
If a kiſs he obtain, 


* She returns it again: 


What follows you need not be told. 
Lcok ye, mother, ſhe cry'd, 
You inſtruct me in pride, 

And men by good-manners, are won. 
She who trifles with all 3 


Is leſs likely to fall 


Than ſhe that but trifles with one. 
Prithee, Melly, be wiſe, 
Leſt by ſudden ſurprize 

Love ſhould tingle in ev'ry vein: 
Take a ſhepherd for life, 
And when once you're. a "wife, 

You ſafely may trifle again. 
Aly ſmiling, reply d, 
Then I'll ſoon be a tride; 

Old Reger has gold in te chef?, 
But I thcught all you wives 
Choſe a man for your lives, 


And trifled no more with the reft. 


SONG CXCIL 


movg ſtodd penſive in the” ſhade, 
With arms acroſs, and head reclin'd ; 


pale looks accus'd the cruel maid, 


And fig hs reliev'd his love-fick mind 
His tuneful pipe all broken lay, 
Looks, ſighs, and actions ſeem d to ſay, 
My Cblae is unkind. 


Why ring the woods with warbling throats ? 

Ye larks, ye linnets ceaſe your" ſtrains 3 
I faintly hear in your ſweet notes, 

My Cbhhe's 'voiet that' wales my pains : 
Yet why ſhould you ſong forbaar ? 
Your mates delight your' ſong to der, 

* Chloe mine diſdains. 
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As thus he melancholy ſtood, 
DejeRed7as the lonely Dove; | 
Sweet ſounds broke gently thro* the E 
] feel the ſound; my heart - ſtrings move. 
Twas not the nightingale that ſung ; 
No. Tis my Chlac's ſweeter tongue. 
Hark, hark! what ſays my love ? 


How fooliſh is the nymph; ſhe cries, 
Who trifles with her lover's pain! 

Nature ſyll ſpeaks in woman's eyes, 
Our artful lips were made to feigne 

O Dapoenis, Daphnris, twas my pride, 

"Twas not my heart thy love deny d. 
Come back, dear youth, again. 


As t'other day my hand he ſeia d, 

My blood with thrilling motion flew 5 
Sudden I put on looks diſpleas d, 

And haſty from his hold withdrew. 
*T was fear alone, thou fimple ſwain : 
Then hadſt thou preſt my hand again, 

My heart had yielded too ! 


*Tis true, thy tuneful reed I blam'd, 
That ſwell'd thy lip and roſie cheek ; 
Think not my ſkill in fong defam' d, 
That lip ſhou'd other pleaſures ſeek 2 
Much, much thy mufick I approve ; 
Yet break thy pipe, for more I love, 
Much more, to hear thee ſpeak. a 
My heart forebodes that I'm betray'd, 
Daphnis, I fear, is ever gone; 
Laſt night with Della's dog he play d, 
Love by fuch trifles firſt comes on. 
Now, now, dear ſkepherd, come away, 
My tongue would now- my, heart obey. 
Ah! Cble, thou art won. 
The youth ſtept forth with. haſty 
And found where wiſhing Chloe * 3 
Shame ſudden lighten'd in her face, 
Confus'd, ſhe knew not what to fay. 
At laſt, in broken words, ſlice cry'd ; 
To-morrow you in vain had try'd, 


But I an loſt to day, 


_— 


* 


* 6?˙—w 2 5 


„ 


— 
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1 Heard much talk of Oxford town, 
And fain I wou'd go thither; 
When ploughing and ſowing, that was done, 
It being gallant weather. 
Father he did to't agree, 
That Well and I ſhou'd go: 
But mother cry'd, that we ſhou'd ride, 
So we had Dodbbrin too. 


So I goes unto ſiſter Vell, 
And bids her make her ready ; 
And put on all her zundy cloſe, 
As fine as any lady; © | 
*Tis a gallant day ; the morning's 
And likely to be fart; NG 
Therefore make haſte, and ſoon be lac'd, 
And I'll go bait the mare. 


So up upon the mare we got, 


And away we rid tozether ; 
And every as we met, 
We aſk'd how far 'twas thether, 
Till at the laſt, when on the top 
Of Cbiſſelaen hill we rifs ; 
1 ſomewhat ſpy'd, Lke ſteeples; and cry*d, 
Zooks, Nell, look yonder tis. 


So when az nzarer to't we came, 
We ſee folks; 'infant thick ; 
I heard a little baſtard zay,. 
Dok, here comes country Dich. 
Another baftard call'd me Ra!pb, 
And how is't, honeſt Joan 
Nay Roger too, and little Sue; 
And all the folk at home. 
So we rode on and nothing faid, 
But looked for an alehouſe ; 
At laſt we zee a hugeous fign 
As big as any gallows ;; 
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It was two dogs: fo in we rode, . 
And called for the hoftler;* 
Out came a lufty fellow tben, 
I w'an'd he was a wroftler; 


Here take this horſe, and ſet'en up 3 
And ge en a lock of hay; 

For we be come to zee the town, 

Ves, Sir; he ſaid; and calbd the maid 


That ftood within the entry : APY a 


She had us into a room as clean, 
As tho* we'd both been gentry. 


So we zet down, and bid 'em feteh 
A flaggon of their beer: 
But when it come, Nell ſhook ber head, 
And zed *twas plaguy dear. 
Says the to me, if we ftay here long, 
Twill ſoon make vs £0 a begging ; - 
For I am ſhure it cannot be * 
So much as old Martin's flaggon. „ 


So we got up and away we went 
To zee the gallant toon; 
And at the gate we met a man & 4 
With a pitiful ragged gown : 
As for his ſleeves, © I'do believe 
That they was both tore off ; 
And inftead of a hat; —— atop; - 5 
Tua wencher cover'd we cle. 


a as we were going along the” town, a 


I thote I had found 4 Knife; may owe ard 


I ſtooped down to take it up, „dan 
But was ne er ſoſſiaim d in aur Us W ies 
For the underſide was all bet 
With an arrant chriftian's td: 
The boys fell a hollooing, an 1 Tu Be; 
Bat 1 zed ne er a word. | 


As we went through a narrow lane 
One ketch'd faſt hold of fiſter ; 1 bona 
He'd parſons cloſe, and he du'dnt know us; g 
But fain he wou'd ha kis*'d her. A 


Hs 1 
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He was plaguy file; ; but. to m 
He look d much files a vs. agg 

I up wi' my ſtick, and ge'en a lick, 
I b'lieve, I lit bis trencher. 


Then we went into a fine 
And there we went to —— 

I kneeled down to ſay my pray rs, 
And d'! * think: no Kurt 

In the middle of the pray 'rs, juſt up the n 
Was bagpipes to my thinking; 

And the folk below, fell a Aging too, 
As tho” they'd en 3 drinking. 5 wh 

1 du'dnt like the doings. there, 
And 20 I took my hat: 

I du*dnt think they wou'd ha“ done ſo, 


In zitch a place as that: 
But Nell was for-ſtayipg, till the's quite done play- 
Becauſe ſhe lik'd the tune tune; 1 ents; | ing, 
wy ond; he ne'er did hear 15er 
Old Crunda play” t at home. ä 


3 
Then we went into a fige garden, 7 
All v op apon AL. « "2 
And juft below, a dial did grow Io & 8:77 
Much like a waggen Wheel! 
But bigger by half, which made me laogh, 
Twas like a 28 Kknot: 


When the eber , i rents right 
As our payfon's chock 2 * 1 


Then we went out 0? — fine place, 
And went into another, 
Which was vorty times as e 
As any of the other:  - ; 
leſs me, our Febn, quite all along | 
There's books piled up like mows ; 
Faith Nell I wiſh that mother was here, 
If *twag,not for the cows. . 


And in the middle ſtood two things 
As round as any ball; 
They told us *twas the picture of 
The world, the zca, and all: 40 
c 
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4nd thoſe that knew how: to turn em right, 
And how to turn em round, j 
Cou'd tell us what ĩt was a clock 
In the world under ground. 


And many more things they cu d tell! 
That was a' moſt as'ſtrainge 3 

As when the ſun ſhou' d ſet and riſe; 
And when the moon ſhou d change: 

J du'dnt care to ſtond ſo near, \ 
When all theſe things I heard; 

For I thote in rr rl Heart, it was OY 
And I was a 


The fun being low, then VT. | ! 
To think of going home z 7 
But. one thing more we zaw before . 
We got quite out of town : 
* We went apace 5 for being in haſte, 
8. For fear of being benighted; 
| Two hugeous men ſtood ſtrutting a 
And Nell and 1 Was frighted. 


| N:!Fhad a colour as red as a roſe, 

And darſt nut go no furder ; 

They had bl ns in their hands, 
Stood ready there for murder: 

So we went back and took our mare, 
And away come trotting home 5 

Wi' ſtories enough to tell father and mother, 

| And little faſter Fes | CY 


SONG Cxcty. 


T Here was an old woman and ſhe had a ſon; 
And they liv'd together, as you ſhalt wan 
With hard pains and ſmall gains 
Yea, and a landlord he would l 
Tol de rol, &c. 5 


1 went to beg ſome buttermilk, mother, 
Of an old woman that had good ſcore ; 
She gave me a good reward, 5 


For I have half a gallon or wn. 
Tal de rel, &c, 
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Te go and fell my buttermilk, mother; 

I ſhall have a penny for't, you ſhall ſee, 
With my money I will buy eggs, 

I ſhall have ſeven for wy penny. 
Tol de rol, &c. , 


T'le ſet my eggs then under a hen 
If ſeven cock-chickens they chance for to be, 
Seven cock · chiekens are ſeven capons, 
And that will be ſeven half crowns to me. 
Tol de rol, &c. 1 


Then I'le go to the market, mother 
Where none but fine folks I ſhall 2 
With my money I will buy land 
Yea, and a landlord I will be. 
Tol de rol, &c, : 


Then quoth the old woman, how wilt thou know 
When thou haſt gotten ſuch ſtore of pelf? me 
Prithee, dear mother, who ſhou'd I know then, 
For I ſhall hardly know mylelf. 
Tol de rol, &c. : | 


With that the old woman was | forely diſtreſt, 
And ſhe began for to roar and bawl ; 
She hit her ſon a ſquelch on the breaft, 
Down came buttermilk, pitcher and all. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


80 NG CX Cx. 


Of Leinfeer, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 
Nor e er did Liſh's limpid ſtream 
Reflect ſo fair a face. 
Till luckleſs love, and pining care, 
Impair'd her roſy hue ; 
Her coral lips, and damaſk cheeks, | 
And eyes of gloſſy blue, PTY « 
Oh, have you ſeen a lily pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? 
So droop* d the flow-conſuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. | 
| - By 


\ 
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By Lucy warn' d, of flattering ſwains 
"Take heed, ye eaſy fair; 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye perjur d ſwains , beware. 


Three times all in the dead of nicht, 
A bell was heard to ring; 

And ſhrieking at her window thrice, 
The raven flapt his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The ſolemn boding found, 

And thus in dying words beſpoke - 
The virgins weeping round, I 


I hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
Which ſays, I muft not ſtay ; 

I ſee a hand, you cannot ſee, 
Which beckons me away. | 

By a falſe heart, and broken vows, 
In early youth I dye! 

Am I to blame,. becauſe his bride _ 
Is thrice as rich as 17 


Ah, Colin ; give not her thy vows, 
Vows due to me alone; 

Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
Nor think him all your own. 

To -morrow in _ church to wad, ©: f 
Impatient, both pr 3 | 

Bvt — fond — —. know, falſe _ 
That Lucy will be chere. 5 


There bear my corſe, ye comrades, bear 
The bride · goom blithe to meet; 

He in his wedding- trim ſo gay, A n 
I in my winding- ſheet. | 

She ſpoke, ſhe dy'd !l—— her corſe was as born, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet; 

He in his wedding-trim ſo gay, 
She in her winding-ſheet, 


Oh! what were perjur'd Colin's — 7 
How were thoſe nuptials kept ? 

The bride · men flock'd round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept, 


M4 
* 


Compaſ- 


. 
Compaſſion, ſhartie, remorſe, deſpair, 
At once his boſom ſwell ;; 


The damps of death bedew'd his brows, 
He ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From the vain bride, (ah, bride no more) 
The varying crimſon fled ; 5 

When, ftretch'd before her rival's corſe, 
She ſaw her huſband dead. 

He to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
Convey'd with trembling ſwains 

One mould with her, beneath one bis, 
For ever now remains. 


Oft at this grave, the conſtant hind 
And plighted rhaid are ſeen ; 

With garlands gay and true loves-knots 
They deck the ſacred green. 

But ſwain forſworn, who'er thou art, 
This hallow'd ſpot forbear ; 

Remember Colin's dreadful 

And fear to meet = there. 


S ON 6 cl 


G"* ear, you fas of Britain, 
Of greater crimes þ fing, 
Than ever before were writ on, 
Since the time of a-queen or a ling, 
All done by Fabn duke of Marlborough: 


Moſt men have ſome ambition, 

In this dead time of news, 
To tell of the depoſition 

Qf Chriſtiam and elce of Jews | 

Againſt Jobs duke of Mariboroug B. 

This man by conſtitution - 

Was made for liberty; 
He h&lped — — revolution, 

On purpoſe to hutt popery, | 
94 this _ _ of 2 1 
" - 


* 


— 
** reer * 


1 —_  . 


The next grelt crime of many, n lag 
His troubleſome pride to E ./, +. -; 7 
Was marching to high German, 1 8810 
Where he gave them that damnabl e blow. 
Did this Fobn duke of Marlborough. 
And more to mend the matter, q 
To his ſhame and great reproach, . 
An army he made take water, 
And their general feat by a coach; 
All proved, on Jon e Marlbroghe 
To ſhew his whig devotion, - 
In keeping e 24 0 
He the murder at Ramelly began, 
AN Ir z Whitſunday „* 22 


heatheniſh Fobn duke of 2 
Tho' buſy on his Kefer. 
His avarice ren % high ;- 2 
That rather than ſpare the a. chriſtian 4 
He ten —— ſpy⸗ 
O covetous John duke of en rader . 
At Oudenard ſo ill to treat ess 


And make poor widows'of wives 3: I fa 
He took 2 delight to beat thoſe (1 + 
That never beat him ii their lives«:. 
O bullying Zohan duke of Meera 4 
Boaflers a civil good! man, 
And fafe in his trenches dose; dy a0 25 
From Maut he made run — 
Tho“ bubwark'd as high! as-his noſe. 
Un:ivil Fobn duke, of riod |: 
To every tender Chriſtian ear, 
When crimès lilee theſe thalkeome 3" 
] know dt how they abroad may appear, 
Im ſure they ſound odly at home, 
Theſe deeds of Fabn duke of Az. 


Some facts to mate the Fynth Wee, ” 
I've proved opon him well ; N pbet7” 
And truly what tis he has not done, 
Impaffible tis to tell 
Of this Jobn duke of Ane 


- 


To 
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To prove that all theſe things are lo, 
And not what folks deviſe ; 
Was he ever the man that cots eres the foe, 
Or ever affronted the allies ? 
This ſame Fobn duke of Marlborough, 
Gent, Bruges, and Tournay, | 
And of late the ſtrong Bouchain ; 
He of his own head made obey, 
Tho' wanting his brother Eugene. 
Hot -headed Fobn duke of Marlborough! ö 
OF theſe immoral things he brags, | 
*Cauſe we take no notice at all 
You ſee with his pitiful French blopdy: rags, 
How he litterꝰd poor Weſtminſter ball. 
Slovenly Jobn duke of Marlborough ! 


Nay more he ſtill would fly at, 
And all to mend the peace 
Lord, how can we ever be at quiet, 
If we pardon ſuch crimes as theſe, 
ee. a this ſame Jobn duke of uu 


Twelve years it ſadly trae so, 
He us'd bombs, - mortars; and 3 
And baffled poor king Lewis, 
He has ſpoiled the pretender's deſigns. 
O meddleſome John dulce of * Mer berg) ? 
Succeſs ſtill'makes him bolder, _ * 
And by the Monſieur's fall, 123-8 2 
He paſſes on this iſle for a foldier, SIE} e 
But it. ſeems hetknows: nothing at al. 
Eatl Pr ſays To of Markaagt, 


This year for war he voted, 
But we reſolved on none; a 
For Monſieur was ſure to be rented, | 
And then high- church had been . 
By Englifp Joba duke of Marlbercush, 
. You ſee the troops don't need him 
He is out, and in Francs they laugh 5 - 
And ſend any other to head them, 
And I'le warrant old Bourbon is ſaſe 
— back but Johr duke ol tr q boa, 


10 For 


4, Th ; 
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For he, as fame confeſſes, _ 
That kingdom meant to devour ; 
For which and his heinous ſucceſſes, 
He is broke, and our fears are all o'er- 
Thus fell Jobs duke of Markborough, 


SONG CXCVII. 


7 9 H E ftory of king Arthur old 
Is very memorable, 
The number of his valiant knights 
And roundneſs of his table: 
His knights around his table in 
A circle ſat, de' e ſee, 
And all together made up one 
Large hoop of chivalry. 
He had a ſword both large and ſharp, 
Ycleped.Calibourn ; 
"T would cut a flint more caſily 
Than penknife cuts a corn. 
As caſe-knife does a capon carve, 
So would it carve a rock, 
And ſplit a man at ſingle flaſh, 
From noddle down to nock. 
He was the cream of Brecknock, 
Flower of all the Welch. 
But George he did the dragon fell, 
And gave him a plaguy ſ ſquelch. 
St. George be was for England, 
St. Dennis was for France, | 


Sing honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


Tamerlane with Tartarian bow 
The Turkiſh ſquadrons flew, | 
And fetch'd the pagan creſcent down 
With half moon made of yew. 
This truſty bow proud Turks did gall 
With ſhowers of arrows thick, 
And bow-ſtrings, without firangling, ſent 
Grand Vixiers to old Nick 


— — — 


Much 


1 OT ined a "7 
5 he n & _— — od, oem. 7 by — 
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Much turbants, and much. pagan pates 
He made to tumble in duff, 
And heads of Saracens he fixt 
On. ſpear as on a ſign- poſt · 
He coopꝰt in cage Bajazet, the prop 
* Of Mabomet's religion, 
As it had been the whiſpering bird, 
That prompted him; the pigeon. 
In turkey-leather ſcabbard he 
Did ſheath his blade ſo trenchant, 


But George he ſwing'd the dragon”: s tail, 


And cut off every inch on't. 
St. George, &c. 


Acbilles of old Chiron learn d 

The great horſe for to ride, 
H'was taught by Centaurs rational part 

The hinnible to beſtride. 

Bright ſi ver fẽet and ſmiling. face 

Had that ſtout heroes mother; 
As rapier's filver'd at one end 

And wounds you with the other, 
Her feet were bright, his feet were ſwift 

As hawk perſuing ſparrow, 
Hers had the metal, his the ſpeed 

Of Barfoet*s filver arrow. 
Thetis to double pedagogue 

Commits her deareſt boy, 
Who bred him from a tender twig 

To be the ſcourge of Troy. 
But eber he laſh'd the Trojans, h' was 

In Stygian water ſteept, 
As birch is ſoaked firſt in piſs 

When boys are to be Whipt. 
With ſkin exceeding hard he roſe 

From lake as black and muddy, 
As lobſters from the ocean riſe ö 

With ſnell about their body: 
And as from lobſters broken claw 

Pick out the ſhell ydu might, 


So you might from one unſhell'd heel 


' Dig pieces of the knight. 


His 


* 
_ — 4 
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Mis myrmidons robb'd Priam”s barns 
| And hen- rooſts, ſays the ſong, 

Carried away both corn and eggs, | 

Like ants, from whence they ſprung. 
Himſzlf tore Hector's pantaloons 

And ſent him down bare · breech't 
To pedant Radamanthus in 

A poſture to be ſwitch' d; 
But George he made the dragon looks 

As if he had been bewitch'ds 

St. George, Sc. 


The Amazon TBaleſtris was 
Both beautiful and bold, 
She ſear' d her breaſts with iron hot 
And bang'd her foes with cold. 
Her hand was like the'tool wherewith 
Feve keeps proud mortals under; 
It ſhone juſt like his lightning, n 
And batter*d like his thunder. 
Her eye darts lightning, that would blight 
The proudeſt he that ſwagger d, 
And melt the rapier of the ſoul 
In its corporeal ſcabbard, 
With beauty, that great Lapland-charm, 
Poor men ſhe did bewitch all, 
Still a blind whining lover had 
As Pallas had her ſcreech- owl. 
Her beauty, and her drum, to foes 
Did cauſe amazement. double; 
As timorous larks affrighted are 
With light, and eke with low-bell. -. 
She kept the chaſtneſs of a nun, 
In armour, as in cloyſter ; 0 
But George undid the dragon, juſt 
As you'd undo an oy ſter. 
St. George, &c. 


Full fatal to the Romans was 
The Carthaginian Hanni- | 

dal, him I chen, Who gave to them * 7. 
That diviliſh thump at Coms. 
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Moors thick as goats on Penmanmare 
Stood on the Ap front, 


Their * one ey'd guide, like blinking moles, 
Bor'd through the hind' ring mount; 


Who baffled by the moſſy rock, 
Took vinegar for re'ief, 
As plow-men when they hew their way 
Through ſtubborn rump of beef. 
As dancing lowts from humid toes 
Caſt atoms of ill favour 
To blinking + Hyatt, when on vile crowd 
He merriment does endeavour, 
And on harmonious timber ſaws 
| A wretched tune to quiver ; 
Juſt ſo the Romans ſunk at ſight 
Of African Canniuer. 
The tawny ſurface of his phiz 
Did ſerve him for a vizzard ; 
But George he made the dragon have 
A grumbling in his gizzard. 
St. George, SM. 


The valour of Domitian | 
It muſt not be forgotten, 
Who from the jaws of worm-blowing fly 
Freed ſuppliant veal and mutton. 
A ſquadron of flies errant, 
Againſt the foe appears, - 
With regiments of buzzing knights 
And ſwatms of volunteers. 
The warlike Waſp encourag dem 
With animating hum, | 
And the loud brazen Hornet next 
He was their kettle-drum. 
The Spaniſh Don Cantbarido 
Did him moſt ſorely peſter, 


— 


And rais'd on ſkin of vent*rous knight - . 


Full many a plaguy bliſter. 
* Hannibal. 


+ A one ey'd. fellow uubo pretended 14 make Fid- 


* 
43% 


dles, as well as play on em; tuell knozwn in Oxon, 
BL, 


A Bee 
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A Bee whipt through his button-hole 
As through key-hole a witch, 
And ſtab'd him with _ little tuck, 
Drawn out of ſcabbard breech. 
But the undaunted knight lifts up 
An arm both big and brawny, 
And ſlaſht her fo, that here lay head F 
| And there lay bag and honey, 3 
Then 'mongſt the rout he flew as ſwift 6 
As weapon made by Cyclcps, 
And bravely quell'd ſeditious buz 8 
By Ant of maſſy Fly- Flops, I» 
Surviving flies do curſes breathe, p 
And maggots too at Ceſar ; 11 
But George he ſhav'd the dragon's beard, 
And Askelon was his razor. 


Se. George, _— i. >; 


The Gemini ſprung of an egg, 

Were put into a cradle, | 2 
Their brains with knocks and bott!'d ale N 
| Were oft: n times full addle. 
And, ſcarcely hatch'd, theſe ſons of him 

That " hurls the bold triſulcate, 
With helmet-ſhell and tender head, 

Did tuſtle with the red-ey*d: kc. 
Caſtor a horſeman, Pollux 1" Jud | 

A boxer was that wift, 
The one was fam' d for iron heel 

Th' other for leaden fiſt ; 
Pollux, to ſhew he was a god, 

When he was in a paſſion, 
With fiſt made noſes fall down flat 

By way of adoration. 
This fiſt as true as Freneb diſeaſe 

Demoliſh'd noſes ridges, - 
He, like a certain ® lord, was fan's. 

For breaking down of bridges, A 


* Lord L---ce broke down the bridges. about Ox- 
ford as the beginning of the Revolution, 
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Caftoh the flame of fiery ſteed 
With well-ſpur'd boots took down, 
As men with leathern buckets do 
vench fire in a town. 
His famous horſe that Jiv*d on oats © 
Is ſung on oaten quill, 
By bard's immortal provender 
The nag ſurviveth fill, © 
This brood.of eggs on none but > 
Emiploy*d.their btis k attillery, 
And flew as naturally at brogues, _ 
As eges at Knaves in pillory. 
Much ſweat they ſpent in furious fight, 
Much blodd they did effund, 
Their whites they: vented, thro” the pares, 


Their yolks thro” gaping wounds. © © : 


Then both were cleans d f om blood and duſt 
To make a besser gn, * * 
The lads, juſt like their arms, were ſcour d, 
And then hang'd up to thine. 
Such were the, heavenly double dicks, 
The ſons of Fowe and Tingdar ; _ 
But George he cut the dragon vp , © 
AviPt had been Duck or Windar, 
Sr urge, Ge 
Pendragoir, Wile ily ther Fove; 
Was fed with milk of goat, 
And like him made à noble ſhield 
Of the goat's ſhaggy coat. 
On top of burniſkt helmet, he 
Did wear a creſt-of leeks, 
And onions heads, with dreadful nod 
Drew tears from hoſtile cheeks. 
Itch and Welſh blood 25 make him hot, 
And very prone by ire, 
H' was ting d. with brimſtone like a match, 
And would as ſoon take fire,” 
And brimſtone he took inwardly 
When ſcurf gave him occaſion, 


His poſtern puff of wind was a 


Sulphureous exhalation. 


The 
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His ſword would ſerve for battle, or 


They turned Barbers into hones 


And chang'd the bullies into rocks 


Red noſes ſhe to rubies turn d, 


[191 ] 

The Briten never tergivers'd, 
But was.for adverſe drubb'ng, 

And never furn'd his back for aught 
But to a poſt for ſcrubbing. 


For dinner if you pleaſe; * 
When it had had ſlain a Cbeſbire man, $%% 
Would toaſt a Cheſhire cheeſe. 
He wounded; and in their owa blood, 
Did anabaptize pagans 3 
But George he made the dragon an 
Example of all a 
St. George, Sc. 


Coergon a twiſted adder wore 5 
For knot upon her ſhoulder; 

She kemb' d her hiſſing perriwig, 

And curled ſnakes did powder, 

Theſe ſnakes they made Riff changelings 
Of all the folks they hiſt on, 


And Maſons into free-ſtone, 
Sworded magnetick Amazn 

Her ſhield to loadftone' changes, 
Then amorous ſword by magick belt 

Clung faſt unto her haunches. 
This ſhield Leng Village did protect, 

And kept the army from town, 


That-came invade ® Long Compton, 
She poſt- diluvian ſtone unmans, 

And Pyrrbus's work unravels, 
And turns Deucalion's hardy boys 

Back to their primitive pebblese 


Red-noddles into bricks ; 
But George made. the dragon laxative, 
And gave him a bloody flix. 
St. George, Ee. * 
* 4 phace in Oxfordſhire, famors for a pareel o 
Stones, Vide Dr, Plot Hifory of Oxforuſhire. 7 


1 Brave 
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Brave Warwick Guy at dinner time 
Challeng'd a giant ſavage, 
When ftrait came out th* unweildy lowt 
Brimful of wrath and cabbage: 
He had a phiz of latitude _ 
And was full thick in the middle ; 
The cheeks of puffed trumpeter, 
And paunch of “ ſquire bead le. 
But the knight fell'd him like an oak, 
And did upon his back tread, 
The valiant Guy his weazon cut, 
But Atropos his packthread. 
Beſides he _ with a Dun Cow, 
As ſay the poets witty, 
A dreadful Dun, 1 
Like + Dun of Oxford city. 
The fervent Dog-days made her mad. 
By cauſing heat of weather, 
Sirius and Procyon baited her. 
As bull-dogs did her father. 
Graziers nor butchers this fel] beaſt 
E're of her frolick hindred ; 
T Jobs Derſet ſhe'd knock down as flat, 
As Fobn knocks down her kindred, 
Her heels would lay you all along 
And kick into a ſwoon : 
Cow- heels of + Fruins keep up your cook, 
But here twould beat you down. 
She vanquiſh'd many a ſturdy knight, 
| And proud was of the honour, 
Was puft'd by mauling butchers ſo, 
As if themſelves had blown her. 
At once ſhe kickt , andpuſhtat Guy, 
But all that would nat fright him, 
Who war'd his whinniard o'er fir Lein 
As if he had gone to knight bim. 


evell knozwn in Oxon. Tradeſmen. 
$ The Butcher that then ſerved the College, 
F A Cook obo on Faſft-Nijghts was famous for 
ſelling Cow-beet and Tripe. 
Hl: 


* Men of bulk, anſeerable to their places, 41 it 
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Hel et her blood, frenzy to cure, 
And eke he did her gall rip; 
His trenchant blade, like cooks long ſpit, 
Ran through the monſter's bald rid. 
He rear'd up the vaſt crooked rib 
Inſtead of arch triumphal : 
But George he hit the dragon ſuch a knock, 
As made him on his bum fall. 
St. George, Cc. 


Great Hercules the offspring was 
Of Fove and fair Alcmena ; 
One part of him celeſtial was, 
One part of him terrene- a. 
To ſcale the walls of his cradle 
Two fiery ſnakes combin' d, 
And juſt like unto ſwaddling bands 
About the infant twin'd ; 


But he put out theſe dragons fires ; 

And their hiſſing ſtopt, N 
As red hot iron with hiſſing noiſe 

Is quench'd in black- ſmith's ſhop. 
He cleans'd a ſtable, and rubb'd down 

Th' horſes af gueſts, and new-Ccomersz 
For out of horſedung he rais'd fame, 

As * Tom Wrench does cucumbers, 


He made a river help him „ though 
Alpbeus was under groom: 
The ſtream diſguſt at office mean 
Went murmuring through the room. 
This liquid hoſtile to prevent 
Being tir' d with a long work, 
His father Neptune's trident took 
Inſtead of three tooth'd dung- fork. 


This Hercules, as ſoldier and 55 — XÞ 
Spinſter could take pains; | '1 

His club it ſometimes would ſpin flax, | | 
And ſometimes knock out brains 


 ® Paradiſe Gardener, 
I H*'was 


2 
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H' was forc'd to ſpin his miſs a ſhift 
By Juno's wrath and her ſpite ; 
Fair Ompbale.whip'd him to his wheel 
As cooks whip barking turn-ſpit, 
From man or churn be well knew how 
To get him laſting fame ; 
He'd baſte a giant till the blood, 


And often he had boxed, 
Tap'd a freſh monſter once a week, 

As * Harvey does a hogshead. 
To ſtiff Antæus he gave ſuch a kick, 

As folks do in Cornwall, 
But George he did the dragon kill 

As dead as any door- nail. 

St. George, Ec. 


By boar- ſpear Meleager acquir d 
An everlaſting name, 
And out of haunch of baſted ſwine 
He had eternal fame. 
The beaſt the heroe's trowzers ript 
Prick'd out the Wem, and out there cam 
Heroic guts and garbage 
Legs were ſecur d by iron boots 
No more than peaſe by peaſcods. 


Wou's crackle in's mouth like cheſts” 


His tawney hairs erected were 


By rage that was reſiſtleſs, 
And wrath, inſtead of cobler's wax, 
Did ſtiffen his riſing briſtles, 
His tusks laid dogs to ſleep, that whip 
Nor bugle horn could wake em; 
It made them vent both their laſt blood 
And their laſt Album Grætum. 


But the knight yoak'd him with his ſpear | 


of him a tame one, 
inſtead of cloves, 
| in monſter's gammon. 
A noted Altbeuſe Keeper in Oxon, 
WT | Fot 
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For monumental pillar, that 
His victory might be known, 
He raiſed in cylindrick form 
A collar of the brawn, 
He ſent his ſhade to ſhades belo 
In Stygian mud to wallow. 
St. George he was for England, 
St. Dennis 20as for France, 
Sing honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, 


SONG CXCVIII. 
O LD ſtories tell, how Hercules 
A dragon ſlew at Lerna, 

With ſeven heads and fourteen eyes, 

To ſee and well diſcern a: 
But he had a club, 
This dragon to mY 1 | 7 
Or he had ne'er don't, I warrant ye. 5 i 
But Moor of Moor-ball, | 
With nothing at all, 

He flew the dragon of Wantley. 


This dragon he had two furious wings, + 
Each one upon each ſhoulder, 
With a ſting in his tail, as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder ; 
e had long claws, 
"And in his jaws 
Four and forty teeth of iron N 
With a hide as tough | 
As any buff, - ; ; | 
Which did him round inviron. | } 


Have you not heard that the rn horſe f / 
Held ſeventy men in his belly? 
This dragon was not quite ſo big, 
But very near, I tell ye: 
evour did he 
Poor children three 
That could not with him grapple, 
And at one ſup 
He eat them up 
As one ſhould eat an 8 | £ 
3 All 


— — 
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All ſorts of cattle this dragon did eat, 

Some ſay he eat up trees, 
And that the foreſt ſure he would 
+ Devour up by degrees. # 
For houſes and churches, - 
Were to him geeſe and turkies ; 

He eat all, and left none behind, 
But ſome flones, dear Fack, 


Which he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find. 


In Yorkfbire, near fair Rotberam, 
The place I know it well, 

Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 
I vow I cannot cell; 

But there is a hedge, 

Juft on the hill edge, 

And Mattherys's houſe is hard by it, 

Oh! there and then 

Was this dragon's den, 

You could not chuſe but ſpy it. 


Some ſay this dragon was a witch, 
Some ſay he was a devil, 
For from his noſe a ſmoke aroſe, 
And with it burning ſnivel, 
Which he caft off, 
When he did cough, 
In a well that he did ſtand by, 
Which made it look 
Juſt like a brook 
Running with burning brandy. 


Hard by a furious knight there dwelt, 
Of whom all towns did ring, (huff, 
For he d wreftle, play at quarter-ftaff, kick, cuff, 
Call ſon of a whore, do any kind of thing: 
By the tail and the main, 
With his hands twain, 
He ſwung a horſe till he was dead 5 
And that which is ſtranger, 
He for very anger 
Eat him all up but his head, 


| 97 1 

Theſe children, as I told, being eat, 
Men, women, girls and boys, 

Sighing and ſobbing, came to his lodging, 
And made a hideous noiſe: 

O fave usall, 

Moor of Moor-ball, 
Thou peerleſs knight of this wood; 

Do but ſlay this dragon, 

We won't leave us a rag on, 


We'll give you all our goods. 


Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want; 
But I want, I want in ſooth, 

A fair maid of ſixteen, that's brisk, 
And ſmiles about the mouth; 

Hair as black as ſloe, 

Both above and below, 
With a bluſh her cheeks adorning, 

To'noint me o'er night, 

E'relI go to fight, 
And to dreſs me in the morning. 


This being done, he did engage 
To hew this dragon down, 
But firſt he went new armour to 
Beſpeak at See vown ; 
With ſpikes all abont, 
Not within, but without, 
Of ſteel ſo ſharp and ſtrong, 
Both behind and before, 
Arms, legs, all o'er, 
Some five or fix inches long. 


Had you but ſeen him in this dreſs, 
How fierce he look'd and big, 
You weuld have thought him for to be 
An egyptian porcupig : 
He frighted all, | 
Cats, dogs, and all : 
Each cow, each horſe, and each hog, 
For fear did flee, 
For they took him to be 
Some ſtrange outlandiſn hedge-hog. 
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To ſee this fight, all people there 
Got upon trees and houſes, | 
On churches ſome, and chimnies too, 
But they put on their trowzes, 
Not to ſpoil their hoſe, 
As ſoon as he roſe, mich 
To make him ſtrong and mi 
He drank by the tale, To 
| Six pots of ale, | 
* And a quart of Aqua Vitæ. 


It is not ſtrength that always wins, 
For wit doth ſtrength excell ; 

Which made our cunning champion 
Creep down into a well, 

Where he did think 

This dragon would drink. 
And ſo he did in truth; 

And as he ſtobp'd low, 

He roſe up, and cry'd Boe, 
And hit him in the mouth. 


Oh, quoth the dragon, pox take you, coms out, 
Thou that diſturb"ſt me in my drink. 
And then he turn'd and ſhit at him, 
Good lack how he did ſtink ! 
Beſhrew thy ſoul, 
Thy body is foul, 
Thy dung is not like balſam. 
Thou ſon of a whore, 
Thou ſtink'ſt fo ſore, 
Sure thy diet it is unwholſome, 


Our politick knight on the other ſide, 
Crept out upon the brink, 
And gave the dragan ſuch a douſt, 
He knew not what to think: 
By cock, quoth he, 
Say you fo, do you ſee? 
And then at him he let fly 
Wirh hand and with foot, 
And ſo they went to*t; 
And the word it was, Hey Boys, bey. 
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Your words, quoth the dragon, I dont el 5 
Then to't they fell all ; 
Like two wild bears ſo herce, if ] may 
Compare great things with ſmal:: . Wo 
Two days and a night, 1 
With this dragon did fight 
Our champion on the ground 
Tho” their ſtrength it was great, 
Yet their ſkill it was neat, = 
They neither had one wound. 233 


At length the hard earth began for to quake, 

The dragon gave him ſuch a knock, 

Which made him to reel, 

And ſtrait he thought to lift him as high as a 
And thence to let him fall. | [weather-cock, 
But Meer of Moor- Ball, 

Like a valiant ſon of Mars, 

As he came like a lout, 
So he turn'd him about, 
And hit him a kick cn the arſe. 


Oh ! quoth the dragon, with a fgh, 
And turn'd fix times together, 
Sodbing and tearing; curſing and wearing, 
Out of his throat of leather : CES 
Moor of Moor- ball, 
O, thou raſcal, 
Would | had ſeen you never ! 
With the thing at thy foot 
Thou haſt prick'd my arſe- gut. 
Oh, I am quite-undone for ever 


Murder, murder, the dragon cry'd, 
Alack, alack, for grief; 

Had you dut mis d that place, you could 
Have done me no miſchief; 

Then his head he ſhak'd, 

Trembl'd and quak'd, 
And down he laid and cry d, 

Firſt on one knee, 

Then on back tumbled he, 
So groan'd, kick'd, ſhit and dy d. 
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S ON G cxclx. 


AY? ! my fickle Jenny, 
While there was not any 
In all the narth had power to win thee, 
But Focky only to his arms : 
| There's ne er a laird in the nation, 
17 in ſo happy ſtation, 
As Focky in pofſeſſion 
Of Jenny Lich der hourly charms. 


Had you ſtill addreſs'd me, 

As you once careſs'd me, 

No other laird had e er poſſeſs d me; 
But thine alone I'd only been; 

Had I only been in vogue w' ye, 

Or had you let none elſe collogue ye, 

Nor rambl'd after Catb'rine Ogue, 


Ide a ſpeed as well as any queen. 


Mogey of Du mfarlin 
She is my only darling, | | 
Who fings as ſweet as any ſtarling, 
And dances with a bonny air: #42 
Moggy is ſo kind and tender, 
If fate was ready now to end her, 
Could I but from the ſtroke defend her, 
Ide dye if he wou'd Moggy ſpare. 


Sazvney me careſſes, 

Whoſe bagpipe ſo pleaſes, 

That never my poor heart at eaſe is, 
But when we are together bleſt. 

I fo heartily befriend him, 

If fate was ready now to end him, 

Cou'd I but from the ſtroke defend him, 


A thouſand times Ide ſuffer death, 


Come, let's leave this fooling, 
My heart ne'er was cooling, 
None elſe but Jenny e' er was ruling ; 
And thus our hearts we fondly try. 7 
9 
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To thy arms if thou reſtore me, 

Shou'd all the lairds o' th' land adore me, 

Nay our geud king himſelf ſend for me, 
With thee alone Ide lig and die. 


SONG CC. 


A T noon one ſultry ſummer's day, 
The brighteſt lady of the May, 
Young Cloris, beautiful and gay, 
Sat knotting in a ſhade : 
Her pretty fingers play'd their part 
With ſuch activity of art 
As wou'd have gain'd a lover's heart, 
And warm the moſt decay d. 
At length her fav rite ſwain came by, 
She had him quickly in her eye, 
She ſtarted up, and thus did cry, 
Sweet youth, be not afraid. 


Sweet gentle youth, tis none but thee 
With whom in love I dare be free, 
With ſuch delight and modeſty, 
Come fir you down, ſhe ſaid ;. 
And lean thy head all in my lap, 
While thy ſoft cheek I'll ſtroke and clap, 
You may ſecurely take a nap. 
Which he (poor ſoul !) obey'd. 
She let her ivory needle fall, 
And threw away her twiſted ball, 
And gave her Strepbon ſuch a call, 
As wou'd awake the dead. 


She ſaw him yawn and heard him ſnore, 

And found him faſt aſleep all o'er: 

She ſtarted up, and wou'd no more. 
Sweet gentle youth, ſhe ſaid, 

Such virtue ſhould rewarded be ; 

For this thy dull fidelity, 

I'll truſt you with your flocks, not me; 
Go, mind your grazing trade. 

Go milk your goats and ſheer your ſheep.. . 

And watch all night your flocks to keep, 

Thou ſhalt no more be lull'd aſleep 
By me miſtaken maid, 


—_ ON —_— 
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SONG CCL 
Fi ee what my jo, 


I wonder what you mean; 
riſe ſo ſoon at morn, 
And fit up ſo late at e' en: 
You'll blear ont all your eyne, 
Jobn; and why will you do ſo? 
Gang ſooner tull your bed at een, 
Fobn Anderſon, my jo. 
J wit it is a bonny thigg 
For to look o'er the dyke ; 
But yet it is much bonnier, | 
Fobn, to fee] your hammer ftrike : 
To feel your hammer ſtrike, Fobn, 
And riggle to and fro ; 
So wall I like your chaunter-pipe, 
Fobn Anderſon, my jo. 


]'m ſided like a ſalmon, 
I'm breaſted like a ſwan ; 
My wem is like a downy cod: 
Fye, John, gin ye come on» 
Fro' my top-knot to my toe, 
Is like the driven ſnow ; 
"Tis aw for your conveniency, 
Fobn Anderſan, my jo. 


When I begin to ſnort, Jobn, 

Fee that you gird me faſt ; 

When I begin to ſnort, Fob, 
See that you gird me faſt : 

See that you gird me faſt, Jobn, 
Till I cry oh and oh; 

Your back ſhall crack, e*re I cry that, 
Jobn Anderſon, my jo. 

Jobn Anderſon, my jo, 

1 a right good honeſt mon; 

And had as good a tale- tree 
As ony in the land: 


Bet 
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But now it's waren wain, Fobn, 
And wollops to and fro; 

There's twa go-nps, for ane go-down, 
Fobn Anderſon, my jo. : 


SONG CCI. 


| AS full of romps and roguiſh eibe, 


The little loves were once at play 3 
S2ys one among the pretty tribe, as 
Hey, brothers, ſhall we fly to day ? 


Yes, fly; but where? — to Cloris' charms. 
Agreed. At once away they wing; 

As when the bees, in eager ſwarms, | 
Drive to the prime of all the ſpring, 


Some here, ſome there, alighting clung ; 


Some clamber' d up her ſhining hair: 
Some at her lips luxurious hang, 
And ſwell'd the pouting purple there. 


Heay*ns ! how ſhe look'd with loves all bright?! 
Two ſhook their lamps on either eye; | 

And on her forehead's ſunny height 
Two held their bows fuſpended high · 


. One miſe'd her cheek ; and down he fell 


Into a lovely vale bel, / 
A vale of ſwerts! where who can tell 
What joys on joys for ever flow ? 

Thence peeping out his roſy creſt, 
The happy elf was heard to cry; 
You laugh: but who is ſtation's beſt, 

Say, brothers mine, or you, of 1? 


SONG Cell. 


P Hili. E for ſhame, let us improve, 
A thouſand different ways, 


' Thoſe few ſhort: moments, ſnatcht by love, 


From many tedious days. 
16 * 
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If you want courage to deſpiſe 
The cenſures of the grave ; 
For all thoſe tyrants of your eyes, 
\ Your heart is but a ſlave. 


My love is full of noble pride ; 
Nor can it e' er ſubmit 

To let that fop, diſcretion, ride 
In triumph over it. 


Falſe friends I have, as well as you, 
That daily counſel me, 

Fame and ambition to purſue, 
And leave off loving thee : 


But when the leafc regard I ſhew 
„To fools that thus adviſe, 
May I be dull enough to grow- 
Moſt. miſerably wiſe. 


SON G CCIV. 


PRay liſten to my ſtory well, 
Of merry Andrew Snap, 
Whom holy breth' ren did compel 

To fall into a trap: 
We know who did contrive the ſcheme, 
Tho' he muſt how be whipt for them. 


His father dealt in iron ſhoes,. 
In wooden does his ſon ; | 
And none but brutes will either chufe,. 
Or tamely put them on: 
To ſhoeing horſes Snap was bred, 
Now ſhoeing aſſes is his trade. 
The care of bums at Eaton ſchool 
((A fad thing to relate!) 
Wou'd not permit his care of. ſouls. 
Within poor Bilingate: 
But that he might both parties pleaſe,. 
He teaches thoſe to ſcold like theſe. 


Of prayers he ſpeaks with great reſpect, 
. — _ 2 
tells the boys what to expect 
If not by law coafined': : 
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And ſince you*ll own *twas very fair, 
For curſing is but heat of prayer. 


Of love to God he next did write, 
But underſtands it ill; 
*Tis fighs and groans that he means by't, 
And not to do his will: 
Such loveſome wives to huſbands pay, 
Who cant and whine, but ne'er obey. 


But when he comes to power of church, 
He makes a fearful rout ; 
If then he had but ſcepter birch, 
O! how he'd lay about! 
What, not believe what church does teach ? 
My lord, turn up, have at your b———þ. 


If you will not ſubmit your faith, 
To us, Chriſt's vicegerents ; 
Nor mind what holy parſons fay, 
How ſhall we have our rents ? 
In truth, my lord, you are a rogue, 
Take that by way of epilogue, 


SONG CCV. 


WH EN firſt I laid ſiege to my Cloris, 
Cannon-caths I brought down 
To batter the town 

And I ſtorm'd her with amotous tories. 


Billets-doux, like ſmall-ſhot, did ſo ply her; 
And ſometimes a ſong 
Went whiſtling along; 

But ſtill I was never the njgher. 


At length ſhe ſent word by a trumpet, . 
If I lik'd that life, 
She wou'd be my wife; 
But ſhe wou'd not be any man's trumpet, 


I told her that Mars cou'd not marry ;. 
And ſwore by my ſcars 
Cot in combats and wars, 


That I'd rather dig ſtones in a quarry. 


At 
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At length ſhe granted the favour, 
Without the ſad curſe 


For better for worſe, 
And fay'd the dull parſon the labour. 


SONG CCVI. 


A Lovely laſs to a fryar came 
To confeſs in a morning early; 
In what, my dear, are you to blame ? 
Now tell to me ſincerely: 
J have done, fir, what I dare not name, 
With a man that loves me dearly. 


The greateſt fault in myſelf I know, 
Is what I now diſcover, 

You for that fault to Rome muſt go, 
And diſcipline muſt ſuffer. 

Lack -a-day, fir, if it muſt be ſo, 
With me pray ſend my lover. 


SONG CCVII. 


T Here was a fryar a walking, a walking, 
A reading of his book. ; 
And there was a fair maid a waſhing, a e 
A waſhing of her ſmock. 
Sing, flow the fr var, &e. 


The fryar he ſaid to the fair maid 5 


What makes your thighs fo red ? 
Quoth ſhe, I carry fire in my tail, 
To light a fryar a bed. 


Sing, flew the fryar, &c. ; C 


Then he pull'd out his wimble wamble, 
As much as he cou'd hondle ; 
And if you carry fire in your tail, 
Come light me this ſame condle. 
Sing. ftexo | the fryar, &c. 


Then ſhe let out a nutbrown t——d, 
Out of her -nutbrown hole: 

And if you wou'd your condle light, 
Come blow up this ſame coal. 


Sing, frow toe fryar, &c. 
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The fryar he blew both eaft and weft, | 
The fryar he blew both north and ſouth 3 
The fryar he blew ſo faſt at laft, 
That the ſparks flew into his mouth. 
Sing, flow the fryar, &c. 


SONG CCVIE. 


TW. within a furlong of Edinborough town, 
In the merry month of June, when the graſs 
Bonny Focky, blith and gay, (was down 
Said to Jenny, making hay | 
Let's fit a little 
Here and prattle, 
*Tis a ſultry day. 
Long had he courted the nutbrown maid ; 
But Focky was a wag, and did not deſign to wed 2 
Which made her piſh and poo, 
| And cry it 'ne*er ſhall do: 
For I cannot, wonnot; wonnot, cannot; wonnot 
buckle to. 


He told her that marriage was grown a meer joke, 
And that no body did wed, but the ſcoundrel folk. 
If my deareſt ſhou'd prevail 
But I know not what I ail —- 
I ſhou'd dream of clogs 
And filly dogs, 
With bottles at their tail. g 
But I'ſe give thee beads, and a bongrace to wear; 
And a little filly foal to ride out and take the air 2 
If you will not piſh and poo, 5 
And cry it ne er ſhall do: 
For I cannot, Cc. 


That you'd give me trinkets, ſays ſhe, I do believe: 
But, ah ! what in return muſt your poor Jenny give? 
When my maiden treaſure's gone, 
I muſt gang to London town; 
And roar, and rant, 
And patch, and paint, 
And kiſs for. half a crown 5 EY 
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Each drunken bully oblige ſor pay; 
And earn a hated life, in an odious filthy way: 
O no, it ne er ſhall do! 
But a wife Il] be to you: 
For I cannot, wonnot, wonnot, cannot, wonnot 


buckle to. | 
SONG CCIX. 
. LL attendant apart 


I examin'd my heart 
Laſt night, when I laid me to reſt : 
And methinks I'm inclin'd 
To a change of my mind ; 
For » you know, ſecond thoughts are the beſt, 


To retire from the crowd, 
And to make onrſelves good, 
By avoiding ev' ry temptation 5 
Is in truth to reveal, 
What we'd better couceal, 
That our paſſions want ſome regulation. 


It wou'd much more redeund 
To our praiſe, to be found 

(In a world fo abounding with evil) 
Unſpotted and pure, . 
Tho' not ſo demure; 

And to wage open war with the devil. 
So bidding fare wel 

Jo the thoughts of a cell, 

I'll prepare for this militant life: 
And if brought to diſtreſs, 
Why then I Il confeſs, 

And do penance in ſhape of a wife. 


SONG CCX. 


Here was a fair maid of [ſington, 
And Margaret was her name : 
And ſhe was a ganging to London town, 
Her apples and pears to ſell, 
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As ſhe was ganging along the road, 
A vintner did her eſpy: 
And what ſhall I give, fair maid, ſays he, 
One touch with you to try ? | 


If you one touch with me wou'd try, 
You muſt give me five pound. 

A match, a match, quoth the vintner ſtrait ; 
So laid her upon the ground. 


Now that you have had'your defire of me, 
' You muſt my five pound give. 

O no, o no, quoth the vintner ftrait ; 
The devil a peny you'll have. 


The fair maid hearing what he faid, 
To a juſtice ſtraitway went: 
6c This man has hir'd a cellar of me, 
& And will not pay the rent.“ 


The vintner hearing what ſhe ſaid, 
Straitway reply d again: j 

Into her cellar I ne'er did put 
«© But one poor pipe of wine. 

The fair maid hearing what he ſaid, 
Straitway reply'd again: 

6 There lay two buts at the cellar door, 
« Why did not you ſhove them in?“ 


The juftice hearing what both ſaid, 
Made the vintner draw his purſe : 
She clap'd her hand to her cellar door, 
And ſwore it was never the worſe.. 


SONG CCXL 


T Hree children ſliding on the ice, 
s All on a ſummer's day ; 
It fo fell out they all fell in, 
The reſt they ran away. 
But had theſe children been at church, 
Or ſliding on dry ground, 
I durit to wage a hundred mark 
They had not then been drown'd. 
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You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you would have them ſafe abroad, 
Pray keep them ſaſe at home, 


SONG CCXIL. 


(GA! God of Sleep (ſince it muſt be, 
That we muſt give ſome hours to thee) 

Invade me not while the free bowl 

Glows in my cheeks and warms my ſoul ! 

Be that the only time-to ſnore, 

When I can laugh and drink no more: 

Short, very ſhort, be then thy reign, 

For I'm in haſte to drink again. 


But oh! if melting in my arms, 

In ſome ſoft dream with all her charms, 
The nymph belov d ſhould then ſurprize, 
And graat what waking ſhe denies ; 
Then, gentle Slumber, pr'ythee ſtay ; 
Slowly, ah! ſlowly bring the day: 

Let no rude noiſe my bliſs deftroy 
Such ſweet deluſion's real joy. 


SON G CCXIIL 


Of a noble race was SHinbin, 
Of. che line of Ozven Tudor: 
But hur renown is fled and gone, 
Since cruel love purſu'd hur. 


Fair Winny's eyes bright ſhining, 
And lily breaſts alluring, 

Poor Shinkin*s heart with fatal dart 
Have wounded paſt all curing. 


Hur was the prettieſt fellow 
At ſtool-ball and at cricket; 

At hunting- race, or foot - ball chace, 
Gods ſplut, bow hur could kick it! 
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But now all joys are flying, 
All pale and wan hur cheeks too; 
Hur heart fo akes, hur quite forſakes 
Hur herrings and hur leeks too. 


No more ſhall ſweet metheglin 
Be drank at good Montgom'ry ; . 
And if love's fore laſt fix days more, 
Adieu cream-cheeſe and flumm'ry ! 


SONG CCXIV. 


PRzclarus ortu Shinkin, 
E ſtirpe Theodor! : 

Sed ceſſit a me ſplendor famæ 
Venereo furori, 

Splendentis Winifride 
Ocelli perculere : 

Cor (heul) crudeli ity teli 
Deſperat ars mederi. 


Tam clarus erat nemo 
Seu pili, ſeu bacilli; 
Curſu pedeftri, aut equeſtri, 
Haud quiſquam compar illi. 
Sed gaudia fugerunt, 
Emaciantur gene: 
Cor (heu !) fic dolet, non ut ſolet 
Jam cepe olet bene. 


Non poſthac deglutienda 
Promulfis de Montgomery: 

Si defit quies plus ſex dies, 
FEteroum valeat Flummery. 
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SONG CCXV. 
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SONG CCXVI. 


WH EN, deareſt, I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are preſent, and my ſoul delighted : 
For beauties that from worth ariſe, 
Are like the grace of deities, 
Stlll preſent with us, tho? unfighted. 


Thus whilſt I fit, and figh the day 
With all his borrow'd lights away, 

Till night's black wings do overtake me, 
Thinking on thee z thy beauties then, 
As ſudden lights do ſleepy men, | 

So they by their bright rays awake me. 2 
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Thus abſence dies, and dying proves 
—— can ſubſiſt with loves 
t do partake of fair perfection; 
Since in the darkeſt night = may, 
By love's quick motion, find a way 


To ſee each other by reflection. 


The waving ſea can with each flood 
Bathe ſome high promont, that has ſtood 
Far from the main up in the river: 

Oh think not then but love can do 
As much, for that's an ocean too, 
Which flows not every day, but ever. 


SONG CCXVL 


"T IS now, fince I ſ-te down before 
T hat fooliſh fort, a heart, 
(Time ſtrangely ſpent !) a year, and more; 
And ſtill I did my part: 


Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did riſe ; 

And did already underſtand 
The language of -her eyes, 


Proceeded on with no leſs art, 
My tongue was engineer; 

J thought to undermine the heart, 
By whiſpering in the ear. 


When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great cannon-oaths, and ſhot 
A thouſand thouſand to the town, 
And ſtill it yielded not. 


I then reſolv*d to ſtarve the place, 
By cutting off all kitles, 

Praiſing and gazing on her face, 
And all ſuch little bliſſes, 


To draw her out, and from her ſtrength, 
I drew all batteries in : 
And brought myſelf to lie at length, 
As if no ſiege had been. 
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When I had done what man could do, 
And thought the place mine own, 
The enemy lay quiet too, 
And ſmil'd at all was done. 


I ſent to know from whence, and where, 
Theſe hopes, and this relief ? 

A ſpy inform'd, Honour was there, 
And did command in chief. 


March, march (quoth 1 ;) the word ſtraight give, x 


Let's loſe no time, but leave her: 
That giant upon air will live, 
And hold it out for ever. 


To ſuch a place our camp remove 
As will no fiege abide ; 

I hate a fool that ftarves ber love, 
Only to feed her pride, 


SONG CCXVII. 


HOveſt lover whoſoever, 
If in all thy love there ever 
Was one wayv'ring thought; if thy flame 
Were not ſtill even, ſtill the ſame: 
Know this, 

Thou loy*ſt-amiſs ; 

And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If when ſhe appears i th' room, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb; 
And in ſtriving this to cover, 
Doſt not ſpeak thy words twice over: 
Know this, 
Thou lov*ſt amĩſs; 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If fondly thou doſt not miſtake, 
And all defects for graces take; 
Perſwad'ſt thy ſelf that jeſts are broken, 
When ſhe hath little or nothing ſpoken; 
Know 
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Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs; 


And to love W 


Thou muſt begin again and love anew, 


If when thou appear'ſt to be within, 
Thou lett*ſt not men aſk-and aſk-again z 
And when thou anſwer'ſt, if it be 
To what was aſkt thee properly: 
Know this, 8 

Thou lov'ſt amiſs ; 

And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew, 


If when thy ſtomach calls to eat, 
Thou cutt* ſt not fingers ſtead of meat, 
And with much gazing on her face 
Doſt not riſe hungry from the paces 3 
Know this, 

Thou lov*ſt amiſs ; 

And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If by this thou doſt diſcover 
That thou art no perfect lover, 
And defiring to love true, 
Thou doſt begin to love anew : 
Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs ; 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


SONG CCXIX. 


Co my faireſt, learn of me, 
Learn to give and take the bliſs 5 

Come, my love, here's none but we, 
PM inſtruct thee how to kiſs. 


Why turn from me that dear face ? 
Why that bluſh, and down-caſt eye ? 

Come, come, meet my fond embrace, 
And the mutual rapture try, 
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Throw thy lovely twining arms ' 
Round my neck, or round my waiſt z 
u I deyour thy charms, 
me cloſely be embrac'd ; 


Then when ſoft ideas riſe, 

And the gay deſires grow ſtrong 
Let them ſparkle in thy eyes, 

Let them murmur from thy tongue, 


Aa 


To my breaſt with rapture cling, : 

Look with tranſport on my face; 

Kiſs me, preſs me, every thing 7 

To endear the fond embrace. - 

Every tender name of love, A 

In ſoft whiſpers let me hear; A 

| And let ſpeaking nature prove A 
l Every extaſy ſincere. A 
* A 
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APOLLO once finding fair Daphne alone p. 3 
A 12 


As Chloris full of harmleſs thought 16 
All in the Downs the fleet was moor d 17 
At dead of night, when wrapt in ſleep 36 
Artiſt, who underneath the tabe 44 
A trifling ſong you ſhall hear 45 
A ſoldier and a ſailor, a tinker and a taylor 59 
At Wincheſter there was a wedding 3 1 
As ſoon as the chaos was turn'd into form 72 
At noon on a ſultry ſummer's day | 84 
Apollo I will not implore 89 
A dean and prebendary 91 
Ah! bright Belinda, hither fly 93 
A very pretty fancy, a brave gallanty ſhow 10 
Aſk not the cauſe why ſudden ſpring 106 
Ah! how ſweet it is to love 111 


A cobler there was, and he liv'd in a ſtall 113 
As I beneath the myrtle ſhade lay muſing 114 
As naked almoſt, and mere fair you appear 120 


As faint Oſyth by the mill 136 
A wig that's full f 147 
As the ſnow in vallies lying 163 
AS Damon late with Cloe ſate 170 
At the cloſe of the day 173 
Ah! my fickle Jenny 200 
At noon one ſultry ſummer's day _ 
As full of romps and roguiſnh gibe 203 
A lovely laſs to a frier came 205 
All attendant apart 208 
B. 
Bright Cynthia's pow'r divinely great 9 
Bk as th' immortal gods is he 10 


i INDEX. 
By the fide of a trea t kitchen fire 


curious, thirſty fly 
yth Jockey, young and gay 
55 the gaily — gla ' 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim 


C. 


5 . — your bubbies ſo wound 


Come, neighbours, now we” ve made our hay B81 


Come follow, follow me 
Come, all ye fons of Adam 
| Come takte our glaſs, the northern laſs 


Dear Colin, prevent my warm bluſkes 
Dear madem, when ladies are willing 
Deſpairing befide a clear ſtream 

Dear Cloe, while thes beyond meaſure 
Diogenes ſurly and proud 

Do net aſk me, charming Phillis, 
Dejected as true convorts die 

Damon aſk d me but once, and I faintly 
Dear Cloe, attend 

Daphnis ſtood penſive in the ſhade 


F. 
Fair and ſoft, and gay and young 
Forth from my dark and diſmal oell 
For many unſucceſsful years 
Faireft iſle, all iſles excelling 
Fame's an Echo prating double 
From tyrant laws and cuſtom free 


G. 
God proſper long from being broke 
Go, vind the vicar of Tauntan Dean 
Give car, you ſons of Britain 
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INDEX. 


H. 3 
How hardly I conceal my-tears * 
Hear me, ye nymphs and ev'ry fwain L 
How! court Dorinda who the devil 37 
Have you not feen the morning fun 40- 
Here are- people and ſports | 99 
How bleft are degger-lefſes . 115 
How cruel is a parent's cate 119 
Happy the man whoſe with and care 256 
Have you ſeen battledore play 165 
Great god of ſleep — it muſt de 210 
Honeſt lover, whoſoe ver „ 

I. 


I aid to my heart between fleeping Wr 
Ia vain, dea Cloe, you fuggeſt N 

K love's a ſweet n, why does it torment 30 
I gently touch'd her hand, ſhe gave 30 
Iv is not, Celia, in your power 34 
J love thee, by heavens, I cannot fay more 39 
If I live to grow old, for I find I grow down 53 


Fit tell thee, Dick, where I have been 102 


In good king Chartes's golden days x 
In a dark filent, ſhady grove I 


| If love be a fault, and in me thought a crime 23 


I love, I doat, I rave with pain 1 
If the heart of a man is depreffed with care 1 
If love's a ſweet paſſion, why does it tarment r68 
If wine be a cordial, why — it torment = 
1 heard much talk of Oxford town: 17 


John Anderſon, my joe 202 


L 
Love's a dream of mighty treaſure 34 
Laſt Sunday at St. James's prayers 

Liſten all 22 ug: cen to fﬀay 107 


Let us drink and be 1eg 
Love's an idle childiſh paſſi 223 
Leave kindred and friends, "Hound Betty 743 
Love's a gentle generous paſſion 241 
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IND Ex. 


M. 
Miſtaken fair, lay Sherlock by 1 
My dear miſtreſs has a heart . 
May the ambitious ever find 15 
My days have been ſo wondrous free 16 


My time, o ye muſes, was happily ſpent 24 
Methinks the poor town has been troubled 144 


My goddeſs Lydia, heavenly fair | 164 
K 7 
No. glory I covet, no riches I want 55 
O. 

Of all the girls that are ſo ſmart 38 
Oh love! if a god thou wilt be 41 
O fay! what is that thing call'd light 45 
Oh! London is a fine town and a gallant city 47 
Of all the fimple things we do 52 
Of all the girls that e*sr were ſeen 56 
Of all the toaſts that Britain boaſts 65 
Of all the things beneath the ſun 68 
Of all comforts I miſcarried 71 
Of a noble race was Shinkin 106 
Once I lov'd a charming creature 123 
Of Anna's charms let others tell 125 
Oh! what a plague is love 149 
Oh! where's the plague in love 151 
O my little punchinello 8 158 
On every hill, in every grove 167 
Of all the toaſts that Britain boaſts 169 
Of Leinſter fam'd for maidens fair 180 
Old ſtories tell how Hercules 195 
Of a noble race was Shenkin 210 
, P. 4 . 

Pretty parrot, ſay, when I was away 42 
Purſuing beauty, men deſcry 148 
Phillis, as her wine ſhe ſipt in 160 
Pr: ythee Billy hf: 165 
Preach not me your muſty rules | 168 
Phillis, for ſhame, let us improve 203 
Pray liſten to my ſtory well 204 
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IND EX. 


R. 
Remember, Demon, you did tell 


* 


8. 
a when you ſee me fly 
Sweet are the charms of her I love 
Selinda ſure's the brighteſt thing 
Says my nuncle, 1 pray now diſcover 
Says lovely Sylvia lewd and fair 
Stella and Flavia ev'ry hour 
Some ſing Molly Mog of the Roſe 


Sylvia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen _ 


Sabina in the dead of night 
Sooner than I'll my love forego 
See how fair and fine ſhe lies 


* | 
**T was when the ſeas were roaring 
Thus Kitty beautiful and young 
*Twas at the filent midnight hour 
Tho' cruel you ſeem to my pain 
The pride of every grove I choſe 
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